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Secondary Education & the Cold War 


By GLENN 


ONLY A SCANT KNOWLEDGE of history is 
needed that the re- 
sponse of societies to crises is reaction moti- 
vated by hysterical fervor. Reactions have 
ranged all the way from the Children’s Cru- 
sades of the Middle Ages, through the burn- 
ing of German textbooks at the onset of 
World War I, to the present public acclaim 
for high-school boys who, playing with ex- 
plosives, maim and kill themselves in the 
name of rocketry. Most mass actions caused 


to realize universal 


by hysteria are reactionary in nature. They 
have seldom if ever accomplished good for 
civilization and generally have set back 
progress for periods ranging from a few 
years to centuries. 

The cold war of the past few years, plus 
violent struggles in parts of the world for 
national self-determination, created the cli- 
mate for the present hysteria which was 
triggered by Sputnik. The scapegoat for the 
present hysteria turned out to be public sec- 
ondary education, which was generally as- 
sumed to be the cause of Russia's premier 
performance in space exploration. Future 
historians may wonder how Congress 
avoided the scapegoat classification which 
seems due it because of the lag in financial 
support for rocket programs, or how col- 
leges and universities, whose function it is 
to teach space science, managed to shift the 
imaginary blame on secondary education 
and thus wiggle scot free of criticism. 

While the flood of criticism against sec- 
ondary schools was released and given sta- 
tus by Sputnik, the real reason why’ second- 
ary education became the scapegoat may 
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have been the taxpayers’ revolt against in- 
creased costs of education in general, and 
specifically against the increased costs of sec- 
ondary education resulting from greatly in- 
creased enrollments, inflation, and competi- 
tive salary bidding for teachers. 

Whatever the cause, minority pressure 
groups began to clamor for changes in cur- 
riculum and for procedures which would fit 
their own special prescriptions for the cure 
of real and imaginary ailments of secondary 
schools. Ordinarily, minority pressure 
groups are unable to force their will upon 
schools because of the protection provided 
by such stabilizers as P.T.A.’s, local school 
boards, and state school boards. However, 
many of these organizations failed to per- 
form a stabilizing function. Rather, some 
were among the first to panic, and in many 
cases became leaders in attacking the things 
which marked the meager progress educa- 
tors had worked so hard to accomplish. 

The effects of the current hysteria about 
secondary education have already been 
numerous and generally injurious, and the 
end is not in sight. A serious result has been 
an increased difficulty in obtaining the ad- 
ditional financial support needed to cover 
rising school enrollments and rising costs of 
materials and teachers’ salaries. 

An even more serious effect is the erosive 
loss of most of the progress which has been 
made in educational practice during the 
last twenty years. During the past two dec- 
ades much progress was accomplished in 


the development of practices which fos- 


tered education of all youth in keeping 


45! 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

There are 
tional policy that are once again being 
debated warmly. We say once again be 
ten years ago the controversy 
over the two was either 
existent or quiescent. The two 
are: 

(1) Shall public schools adapt their 
programs to the characteristics and 
competencies of the youth they enroll 
OR shall youth be required to adapt to 
the school’s program? 

(2) Shall public schools Serve all chil- 
dren and youth whose parents wish to 
enroll OR shall public schools enroll 
only those who demonstrate ability to 
succeed academically? 

Many protagonists and adversaries 
agree that Education for All American 
Youth is a battle phrase. They sharply 
disagree on its relevance to desirable 
educational policy. 

The author is assistant superintend- 
ent of the St. Paul (Minnesota) public 
schools in charge of secondary and voca 
tional education and is acknowledged 
as a leading protagonist on the issues 
named above. We believe that his views 
are important and worthy of a careful 
reading. 


two basic issues on educa- 


cause 
issues non- 


issues 





Many of 


the entrenched practices which fortified se 


with their abilities and interests. 


lective education and perpetuated squeeze- 


out procedures were being eliminated. Set 


standards for all, marking systems which ig 
nored individual differences in ability, high 
blanket 


tions of curriculum, special programs for 


percentages of failure, prescrip 
the gifted with complacent neglect of the 


ungifted, and tough discipline policies 
which ignored the causal approach were 
among the practices which were gradually 
being eliminated from our high schools. 
The present hysteria surrounding the sec- 
bloc ked, at 


least for the present, the future develop- 


ondary school has effectively 


ment of improved practices, and threatens 
to sweep away all the past progress under 


the false banner of the improvement of ed- 
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ucation to enable our youth to meet the 
challenges of the uncertain future. 

On all sides we read about schools which 
claim to have raised their standards by fail- 
ing more pupils and increasing their drop- 
out rates. We read about a swing away from 
elective subjects and a return to a set cur- 
riculum. No modern school is without a 
program for gifted pupils, often at the ex- 
pense of the programs for the lesser tal- 
ented. Tough discipline policies are spring 
ing up on all sides, and virtue seems to re 
side with those who would rid the schools 
of all pupils who need special help in ad 
justing to school and society. There is a re- 
vival of clamor for foreign languages as a 
requirement for all. Marking systems which 
considered individual differences are unde 
attack. These reactionary steps have been, 
in general, fostered by individuals whose 
prominence in other fields has given them 
the status necessary for leadership in mass 


The 


were well informed on the real problems of 


hysteria movements. educators who 
secondary education have been completely 
bypassed. 

Some impetus for return to selective edu 
cation was provided by Congress when it 
appropriated money for promotion of seg- 
ments of the curriculum and thereby caused 
undue emphasis and blanket prescription 
of certain subjects at the expense of guid 
ance techniques for determining appropri- 
ate subject selection for individual pupils. 

It can only be hoped that the swing of the 
pendulum toward regression has reached its 
limit, and that society will shortly return to 
sound secondary education without too se- 
rious losses of the true purposes of e luca 
tion. Surely society will not accept for long 
a return to selective, class education, but, 
unless we are on guard, two closely related 
things may occur which will retard our re- 
turn to normalcy. 

One is the trend toward setting by law or 
tradition specific subject requirements for 
high-school graduation. The offending agen- 
this trend some local school 


cies in are 
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boards, state school boards, accrediting 
agencies, college admission boards, and 
Congress through its financial support of 
favored areas in the curriculum. The most 
disastrous of these actions is the present 
tendency of some state boards of education 
to establish graduation requirements by 
specifying the number of Carnegie units in 
certain areas. This trend is particularly rep- 
rehensible when the additional graduation 
requirements in the fields of mathematics 
and science apply to all pupils regardless of 
ability, interest, or vocational objective. The 
United States Office of Education reports 
that between 1955 and 1964 specific subject 
requirements in the areas of mathematics 
and science established by state depart- 
ments of education will have increased by 
about 50 per cent. Unless we are able to 
stop this trend, we may end up with a uni- 
form high-school curriculum wholly inade- 
quate to meet the problems of individual 
differences in abilities, interests, and voca- 
tional objectives of many pupils. Also, we 
are in danger of serious deterioration of 
morale among many of our best teachers 
who are dedicated to the philosophy of ap- 
propriate educational opportunity for all. 

A further deleterious result of the pres- 
and 
foreign language is the threat that electives 
such as home economics, manual arts, busi- 


sures for more mathematics, science 


ness subjects, art, and music may nearly dis- 
appear from the high-school curriculum. 
The fine arts are in more danger than the 
practical arts since these last are favored 
subjects supported by state and federal 
funds. 

advocates of additional 


Few require- 


ments in the currently popular subject 


areas realize the extent to which the high- 


school curriculum is limited in scope. Only 
a few school systems can afford the addi- 
tional teachers needed to teach more than 
five subjects to high-school pupils, and the 
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insistence by state departments, colleges, 
and accrediting agencies upon the Carnegie 
unit for all subjects makes it impossible to 
reorganize the school day for the inclusion 
of more subjects. Therefore, the four-year 
high-school curriculum must be squeezed 
into 16 to 20 Carnegie units; when new re- 
quirements are added by regulation or pop- 
ular demand, something has to give and the 
most easily dislodged subjects are the fine 
arts. Long ago the bright pupil who 
planned on college had all but lost his op- 
portunity to explore in the fine arts area 
while in high school. Now the move toward 
addition of graduation requirements in 
mathematics and science combined with the 
pressure for foreign language is depriving 
the average and below average pupil of the 
opportunity. Not only are the fine arts be- 
ing squeezed out of the senior-high-school 
curriculum, but the pressure for the inclu- 
sion of foreign language in junior-high- 
schools and elementary schools is having 
the same effect upon fine arts in these insti 
tutions. 

Piecemeal inclusion of new units of study 
in the high-school curriculum with the ac- 
companying elimination of other impor- 
tant units is hardly the way to develop a 
sound and comprehensive program of edu 
cation. Yet this is what is happening today. 
It is high time that there be some organized 
study of the whole problem by local, state, 
and national organizations. If it is the con- 
clusion of such studies that new units be 
added to the curriculum, then there should 
follow studies of the possibilities of rede- 
ployment of schooltime and teacher activi- 
ties. There are unlimited opportunities for 
redeployment which have not as yet been 
explored. In the meantime, let’s not blindly 
plunge into a frantic campaign to add re 
quirements in temporarily popular subject 
areas regardless of the effect upon the total 
curriculum, 





Notes on Television Teaching 


By LEONARD WOLF 


Tue CoMMISSION ON ENGLISH of the Col- 
lege Board invited me to make a kinescoped 
lesson to be used by teachers of English as a 
basis for their own discussions of a poem. 
That lesson has recently been filmed. Be- 
cause the experience of film making turned 
out to be so interesting to me as a teacher, it 
has been suggested that an account of my 
reactions might be valuable to teachers who 
may see the film. 

In retrospect, I see that my ideas fall into 
two categories: first those about the televi- 
sion teacher—the problems of teaching by 
television, its special virtues; second, the 
uses to which filmed lessons can or should 
be put by the classroom teacher. 

Probably the mechanics of film making 
produced the greatest personal shock. Mo- 
ments after the lesson was filmed, I was 
taken to a small viewing room where a 24- 
inch television set was turned on and what 
I had just done was revealed to me. I saw 


myself, with a somewhat strained expression 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Last summer the author made a film 
at the request of Floyd Rinker, direc- 
tor of the College Entrance Examina- 
tron Board’s Commission on English. 
The film, or kinescope as the author 
calls it, was produced in a TV studio. 
The topic dealt with an analysis of 
Shakespeare's Sonnet No. 73 as it might 
be presented to a colli ge class. And the 
film will be used during the year by 
English teachers and professors. The 
text of this article was intended to re- 
veal the author's realistic reaction to 
his own filmed presentation and noth- 
ing more. Mr. Rinker gave permission 
to CH to publish it. Oh yes, we forgot 
to mention that Author Wolf teaches 
at San Francisco State College and is 
a Fulbright lecturer overseas 1960-61. 





on my face, looking out of the TV screen, 
talking about Shakespeare’s 73 sonnet— 
promising to talk about it as I would in my 
own classroom. For half an hour, I watched 
myself “nervously, earnestly, and seriously” 
trying to keep that promise. If what I did 
on that screen is useful to other teachers, it 
will be because I tried to say of the poem ex- 
actly what I really felt. But, because I was 
not in my classroom, the plain truth is that 
I was hard put to recognize myself as respon- 
sible for what went on on the screen. 

The television teacher is a lonely figure. 
If one accepts that the three essentials for 
teaching are students, information, and in- 
sight, it is easy to see how the teacher in the 
unfulfilled. 


however luminous his judgment, however 


studio is However informed, 
passionate his presentation, the teacher in 
the studio remains alone. Without students 
before him, he must depend for the devel 
opment of his ideas on a memory of the 
ways in which he was effective in the class 
room. Unable to follow the sure guide of 
living students seated before him whose 
casual arm and eye movements, whose very 
posture helps him to pace himself, he strug- 
gles to get said what he knows needs saying. 

The television studio at the moment of 
filming is a fearfully busy place. Instead of 
students, what I had before me were lights, 
That 


who lives somewhere in 


cameras, and technicians. relaxed 
classroom teacher 
my head as an ideal and whom I endeavour 
to approximate—that ideal teacher faced 
with cables, teleprompter, lights, and micro- 
phones—became stiffer and stiffer as the les- 
moment Il 


looked in the faces of the technicians for 


son proceeded. Moment by 
the kinds of cue that I get from my stu 
dents, but in vain. They had other things to 
attend to. As I spoke, I felt myself harden- 


ing toward a polite rigidity. On the whole, 
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I tend to enjoy students and I am more 
than likely to have occasion to smile at 
them. I doubt that my own students, if they 
should chance to see me, will recognize me 
on the screen. In all that half-hour lesson I 
think I was able to manage one timid, if 
not downright sickly, smile. 

The imperious teleprompter deserves a 
few words to itself. The lesson, exactly as I 
had written it, had been typed on a long 
roll of yellow paper in large block letters. 
This roll was then inserted into the ma- 
chine. At the moment of filming, the roll be- 
gan inevitably to unwind and those words, 
which I had with such care arranged and 
balanced in my study, began to rise before 
me at a mindless pace. The speed with 
which the unwinding proceeded was gov- 
erned by an intelligent young man to whom 
I was unable to convey my despair once the 
filming began. In any event, like all the 
technicians, he was very busy. On some oc- 
casions he was unwinding me on metrics 
while I was still trying to refine myself on 
style. 

There were other technical problems 
which a teacher who may be asked to teach 


will He 


learn to control his movements, he must be 


for television encounter. must 
prepared to revise his script to meet the 
needs of the studio, but it is not helpful to 
multiply difficulties. They are in any event 
either surmountable or may be compen- 
sated for. 

The that I 


oughly convinced that television teaching is 


curious truth is am thor- 
possible and valuable. If I have stressed 
some of the negative aspects of my experi- 
ence, it is merely to emphasize the differ- 
ence between the teaching experience in 
the classroom and that in the studio. My re- 
cent experience has served to persuade me 
that both kinds of teaching need to exist. 
The teacher who may be asked to teach 
for television will not, I think, ever be able 
to compensate for the fact that he must 
work without students. This is the singular, 
the particular, the worst aspect of television 
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teaching and I think it should be accepted 
as part of the definition of the new mode of 
teaching. But anyone who has ever been to 
a movie or who has watched television in 
his own home, will know at once what vast 
capacity for information and interest and 
delight the television camera or the movie 
camera can offer. To put such a vast tech- 
nology at the fingertips of the teacher is to 
give him a'‘tool whose merits need hardly 
What is the 
value of the added discipline of time which 


be stressed. can be stressed 
the limitations of studio program planning 
impose on the teacher. 

Few of us can or should make our lessons 
come to a pinpoint stop with each idea, 
each appropriate observation precisely cov 
ered in a precise number of minutes. I 
think no one enjoys the martinet, but the 
televised lesson needs considerably more at 
tention to shape, pace, style, and tone than 
the situation 
jointly shaped by teacher and student. It is 


does classroom which is 
easy to see what kind of care is necessary in 
the making of a television lesson if it is re 
membered that that lesson, unlike the one 
in the classroom, can be played again and 
again. Whatever virtues may thus be re- 
peated, they are repeated along with what 
ever errors have also been committed At 
all points it is the classroom teacher who 
has the advantage—he may explain himself 
or apologize or smile at his students None 
of these devices may be counted on by the 
television teacher. 

Now, how can a televised lesson be used? 
My own hope is that it will always be used 
as an adjunct to, not as a substitute for, the 
The 

than a 


classroom situation. televised lesson 


can never be more resour< a 


further and useful device—along with maps 


or models or photographs or paintings o 
eye-witness accounts. The televised lesson 
is a kind of animate artifact useful as a 
tool, useless as an end in itself. The respon- 
sibility for the education of students must 
rest with living persons. In a society that 
values humanity, the absolutely mechanized 
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classroom will never happen. In the ulti- 
mate sense, mechanized teaching is inefh- 
cient. By definition the teacher stands by to 
answer the question that has not yet been 
asked. No machine can ever fulfill this task. 

rhe televised lesson is a point of depar- 
ture for the living teacher. It would be a 
great pity if he undertook either in manner 
or method to imitate the teacher on the 
screen. If he will take what his own under- 
standing and temperament tell him he can 
use, and if he will develop it in his own 
way, it seems to me he will then use the 
artifact as it should be used. The teacher 
ought to develop an intelligently quizzical 
the He 
should check the information it purports to 


stance toward televised lesson. 


convey or he may have his students check 
it. 
He may 


use the lesson on the screen to 


provoke discussion. For example, in the les- 
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son I recently made, I observed somewhat 
idiosyncratically that the concluding cou- 
plet of Shakespeare’s 73 sonnet is an artis- 
tic failure. Surely, any teacher has the right, 
if not the downright duty, to question my 
judgment with his students. The television 
lesson can be the object around which 
teachers and students gather for discussion; 
it is not the voice of authority before which 
they must bow. The sensible teacher will 
use it as a wall against which to bump 
heads—his own, his students, or that of the 
teacher on the screen. 

The real lesson is finished in the class- 
room. What takes place for half an hour or 
more on the screen is the merest beginning 

A teacher of flesh and blood, surrounded 
by the living students who define his pro- 
fession, has the job of finishing the work 
machine in the classroom has 


which the 


helped him to begin. 


Converging Identities 


There is, 
that the 


as suggested overwhelming evi- 


dence American people are converging 


gradually on a common identity. It deserves em- 
phasis that in every case this is convergence up- 
ward, so to speak, by the progressive elimination 
of the very poor, the very ignorant, the very un- 
healthy, from 
What is 
Part of it 


we are exposed to more 


and indeed all those who deviate 


that are undesirable 
this 


that 


the norm in ways 


the explanation for convergence? 


is unquestionably 


and more influences in common by way of the 


mass communications media, and, most impor 


tant, by universal education. Part of the explana- 
tion is also inherent in the very process of social 
change. In the movement toward a better way of 


life, 
gap 
will 


some will be in the lead, and the 


groups 


will widen for a while, but then the others 


take up the march, and the differences will 


narrow again 


is that we hold it immoral that, in any society as 


Another piece of the explanation 


rich as ours, there should still be poverty. And so 


we share our bounty with the less fortunate. But 


most of all the narrowing differentials represent 
the disappearance of inequality of opportunity. As 
we are more and more given the same start in life, 
the differences between our careers become less, be- 
cause we are, after all, very similar to one another 
Ihe basic differences in our capacities never were 
as great as the differences in our fortunes. ...—N. B 


Ryper in Phi Delta Kappan. 





Teacher Attitudes in Vienna 
Toward Working-Class Children 


By 
JAMES C. HACKLER 


TEACHER TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES 
tends to encourage people with middle-class 
backgrounds to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. The child in the classroom who ac- 
cepts the dominant value systema has a bet- 
ter chance of succeeding in the public 
schools and going on to the higher educa- 
tion necessary to become a teacher. These 
middle-class values iriclude ambition, re- 
sponsibility, planning for the future, cour- 
tesy to others, control of physical aggression, 
constructive use of leisure time, and so on. 
the slums 
Spending 
money freely on friends, loyalty to close 


(1, pp. 88-91) The child from 


usually has different values. 
friends rather than to ideals, gaining respect 
through physical prowess, and other such 
values are usually not understood or sanc- 
tioned by the teacher. As a result the average 
teacher rewards those who share the middle- 
class ethic and punishes those who deviate 
from it. 

Adde-l to this difference in values is the 


factor of vertical mobility, with the school 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
In line with CH'’s policy of publish- 


ing articles on various aspects of com- 
parative education, we are happy to in- 
clude this analysis of teacher ttaining 
in Viennese schools and the extent to 
which it is based on an understanding 
of, and sympathy with, working-class 
values. The author, who is a seventh- 
grade teacher in the Mount Diablo 
School District in Concord, California, 
compares likenesses and differences of 
{merican and Austrian teacher train- 
ing. It is a substantive article and we 
liked it. 





system as the obvious means to achieve it. 
Children unskilled 
workers are low in social status, and the, fact 


from the homes of 
that they are constantly told that they can 
and should strive for a better position in 
life (i.e., earning more money) makes their 
position even less comfortable. 

As class is an expression of economic success, then 
it follows that to belong as a child or adolescent in 
a class below others is a statement that one’s parents 
failed. 


have not risen, unbearable if they have started to 


have This is bad enough when they 


fall even lower. Deeper than our disapproval of 


any breaking of the ten commandments lies our 


conviction that low economic status is something 


dreadful and that a failure to keep moving upward 


is an unforgivable sin. (2, pp. 196-97) 


The teacher's strong anticaste philosophy 
naturally does not help the student to ac- 
cept this low status easily. Rather than miti- 
gating the sting of status inferiority, the 
classroom makes the child discontent. 

It is here that, day after day, most of the children 
in the lower fourth of the distribution have their 
sense of worth destroyed, develop feelings of inse 
curity, become frustrated and lose confidence in their 
ability to learn even that which they are capable of 
learning. (3, p. 42) 


The purpose of this paper is not to ana- 
lyze this facet of American schools, but to 
point out that the dominant middle-class 
background of our teachers may make it 
difficult for them to communicate with chil- 
dren who are at the bottom of the socio- 
economic scale. 

A logical question might arise at this 
time: Do other countries train teachers in 
such a way that they have a more sympa- 
thetic view of the working-class child? My 
contention is that this is true to at least 
some degree in the city of Vienna. 
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In Vienna a child spends four years in 
the Volksschule, after which he takes an 
exam at the age of ten to see if he can be 
admitted to the college preparatory school 
or Gymnasium.* Those who fail this exam 
will spend four more years in the Haupt- 
schule. Since Vienna, like most cities, shows 
the influence of class in the geographical 
distribution, schools will often have stu- 
dents who are preponderantly from one so- 
cial class. In addition each grade is divided 
into a faster and slower section according to 
ability. It is only fair to assume that middle- 
class Viennese parents are going to strive to 
have their children in the faster sections. 
rutors can be hired and special courses are 
offered by private teachers to help the stu- 
dent pass the Gymnasium exam. Because of 
the prestige value of the doctor’s title in Vi- 
enna, middle-class parents are willing to 
make considerable sacrifices for an aca- 
demic education for their children. 

The working-class family, on the other 
hand, probably has different aspirations. If 
a ten-year-old boy were to spend eight years 
in the Gynmasium and several more in the 
university without completing his degree, 
he might find that he was ill equipped to 
find a job. The alternative course of study, 
however, is not unattractive. The Haupt- 
schule is divided into slower and faster sec- 
tions, and its teachers are better trained in 
some respects than some of those who have 
a more academic background and teach in 
the Mittelschule. There are a variety of pro- 
fessional and vocational schools which are 
available after finishing the Hauptschule, 
and the more gifted may eventually go on 
to one of the technical colleges. This route 
does not lead to a position of comparable 
social status as easily as does the more aca- 
demic one, but it may offer more economic 
security and even a rather good opportu- 
nity for financial success. Since a child has 
little opportunity to enter the university at a 


* There are other types of secondary schools, but 
the Gymnasium and the Realgymnasium are the 
most important. 
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later time and has the majority of his com- 
panions with him in the Hauptschule, he 
can accept his lower status more gracetully. 

How does the Viennese teacher fit into 
this somewhat rigid and divided educa- 
tional system? Each of the teacher-training 
institutions has a Volksschule, Haupt- 
schule, or both attached to it where the stu- 
dent teachers can receive practical train- 
ing.t These schools have a somewhat elite 


group of students since not all children are 


admitted and parents make efforts to have 
their children placed there rather than in 
one of the other Volksschulen in the area. 
Without substantial evidence, I am suggest- 
ing that bright children from working-class 
as well as from middle-class backgrounds 
are channeled into these schools and are 
later encouraged to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. The Hauptschule attached to the 
institute in downtown Vienna, for example, 
offers a four-year program that is probably 
as adequate academically as that of a Gym- 
nasium. At the age of fourteen a significant 
number of these students, at least the girls, 
the 
five-year 


enter 
take 
them to teach in the Volksschule. (4, p. 4) 
The five-year program is comparable to 


teacher-training institute and 


programs which prepare 


Gymnasium training, and in addition the 
students receive pedagogical instruction and 
have had 
their diploma has the same evaluation as 


practice teaching. Since 1950 
that of a Realgymnasium, and they may 
continue their studies at the university or 
at another college. (5, p. 84) 

At this point a student from a middle- 
class family may decide to continue at the 
university, but for financial reasons a nine- 
teen-year-old teacher from a working-class 
family may decide to go to work. In order to 
teach in a Hauptschule or Gymnasium, the 
teacher must pass another examination. Al- 
though no definite rule exists, the Volks- or 

tI visited only one of the three public teacher 
training institutes. There are also four private ones. 
Although I feel that these statements will apply to 


all of them, I cannot verify them from experience 
or readings. 
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Hauptschule teacher is more inclined to be 
institute trained and have pedagogical 
training than the Gymnasium teacher, who 
probably studied at the university. While 
the university also credentials teachers, 
there is the general recognition that the pro- 
gram often lacks practical training. The 
teacher in the college-preparatory second- 
ary school has higher social status, but the 
teacher in the Hauptschule can often justi- 
fiably claim a higher degree of competence 
in his profession. 

In general teachers in the vocational and 
professional schools have an educational 
and social background similar to their stu- 
dents. A university graduate with a doctor- 
ate in some esoteric subject would not be 
permitted to teach in one of the trade 
schools; on the other hand, the teacher- 
craftsman would not be able to teach in the 
Gymnasium. All American teachers receive 
a fairly uniform indoctrination in terms of 
the middle-class value system. By compari- 
son Viennese teachers are more inclined to 
follow parallel but separate training pro- 
grams. The first division is made at the age 
of ten when the entrance examination into 
the Gymnasium is taken. Many gifted stu- 
dents and future teachers do not enter the 
Gymnasium, but that does not mean they 
cannot receive higher education. Future 
training, however, will be compatible with 
social-class standing rather than leading to 
a change in social-class status. 

A glance at Viennese society is necessary 
to make these points clear. The population 
can be divided rather accurately into two 
social classes, which correspond to prefer- 
ence for either the Socialist or conservative 
party. The working classes support the So- 
cialists, and the middle classes the conserva- 
tives. Unlike our two political parties with 
their almost identical ideologies, the Aus- 
trian parties are distinct and strongly reflect 
economic status. In the last election 52 per 
cent of the Viennese voters chose the So- 
cialists and 34 per cent the conservatives. 


(6) The remainder chose an ultraconserva- 
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tive and the Communist Party. The city 
government, but not the national govern- 
ment, has long been dominated by the So- 
Hence the socioeconomic 
groups in Austria are not on the fringes of 
the dominant social and cultural stream as 
they are in the United States, but are an in- 
tegral part of it. The differences between 
the value system of the lower classes and 


cialists. lower 


that of the middle classes will naturally be 
smaller than in the United States. 

The Socialists have a hierarchy of their 
own, but relatively few of them are trained 
at the university. In the 1959 student elec- 
tions at the University of Vienna, 58 pet 
cent voted conservative, 20 per cent ultra- 
conservative (Freedom Party), and 16 per 
cent Socialist. (7) Austrian student politics, 
at least in the large colleges, do not seem to 
cut across class backgrounds. The students 
form political parties which correspond al- 
most identically with the national parties 
and vote very consistently according to 
their class background. Changing parties is 
rare. Because of the high correlation be- 
tween social class and political affiliation, 
the conservative and ultraconservative vote 
of 78 per cent indicates that university stu- 
dents come from predominantly middle- 
class families. 

The university-trained Gymnasium in- 
structor will find his middle-class orienta- 
tion compatible with the background of his 
students. On the other hand, the Volks- 
schule teacher, by virtue of background 
and training, may be in a better position to 
provide a classroom environment where 
working-class children can achieve success. 
The sympathetic views of these teachers 
were illustrated by a conversation in the 
faculty room of a Viennese Hauptschule. 
These people favored moving the entrance 
exam for the Gymnasium from the end of 
the fourth to the end of the eighth year and 
including the first four years of Gymnasium 
instruction in the Hauptschule. This might 


give gifted lower-class children more op- 
portunity for an academic career. The na- 
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establishes the 
school laws and is conservative, opposes this 


tional government, which 
idea. 

By 
teacher proposes solutions or changes in 


comparison the average American 


terms of the middle-class value system. The 
gap between the two value systems is great, 
and habits and values of the child from the 
slums are often strange and distasteful. We 
strive to change them and punish the child 
when we fail. 
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The maxim that there is no such thing as an 
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is skill in the fundamentals of that art. 

Beginning teachers occupy themselves chiefly in 
learning the fundamentals of the art of teaching 
It is unfortunate that when many teachers acquire 
and become comfortable in these skills they remain 
merely technicians or skilled laborers and never 
progress to the point where they can make use of 
the creativity lying dormant in their personalities, 
which could allow them to become artists. 

Perhaps the demands of originality are too great 
Ihe long hours of reading, pondering, trips to li- 
braries, museums, laboratories, professional meet- 
ings and college classes necessary to coax creative- 
ness to awaken are too difficult for some individuals. 
With few exceptions, those who are unwilling to 
prepare the way for originality to appear, can never 
hope to become artists. 

rhe relationship between art and teaching is a 
close one. Both are concerned with communication 


in the hopes of stirring in some individual a new 
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Originality 


thought, insight or emotion. The creator in both 
realms constantly searches for new ways of saying 
and doing things, to increase the effectiveness of his 
expression for a particular period of history. Tired, 
repetitive approaches in both teaching and the arts 
wear out their effectiveness for teacher and student 
alike. 

Ihe impact of teaching, however, differs from art 
in that its reach is broader, since in this country 
education is compulsory, and art of course is not 
With the encompassing scope of education, in con 
trast to the comparatively narrow contact of the arts 
with our population, comes a commensurate re 
sponsibility. It would be hoped that a teacher, once 
he recognizes this broad expanse of humans who 
await his product, would be set on fire with the 
magnanimity of his field and strive to enhance it 
with the same devotion as an artist. It may even be 
hoped that this teacher would attach greater atten 
tion to preparing himself to become an artist 
teacher, greater even than that required for an 
artist. But that is Utopian. The least to be ex 
pected is that an equal amount of preparation be 
given, that originality become a cult with its dev 
otees, members of the teaching profession.— 
Katuryn M. Joyce in the Peabody Journal of 
Education. 





Our Intellectual Recession 


By J. 


[THROUGHOUT OUR HISTORY as an inde- 


pendent nation, most Americans have 
agreed that they wanted a public school sys 
tem, but they have never agreed on all the 
reasons why they wanted it. Perhaps there is 
and has been general agreement on trans- 
mitting our cultural heritage and develop- 
ing intellectual competence, but there are 
and have been several other reasons which 
motivated some people but with which 
some others disagreed. For example, at one 
time or another within the memory of our 
present generation of senior citizens, some 
people, but not all, have clamored for voca- 
tional education, character education, civic 
and social education, physical and health 
education, sex education, safety education, 
military education, Americanization educa- 


tion. Even in the areas of general agree- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The alternate title of this article by 
our most frequent contributor is “The 
Spartans Were Wrong.” The Spartan 
discipline was stern and unyielding, 
and though it produced an efficient 
army, it did not encourage the full de- 
velopment of the individual citizen. 
So Athens really did a better job be 
cause culture thrived there. 

What has all this to do with today? 
A great deal, says J.RS., who quotes 
the dream of Micah about the coming 
of eventual peace to the world, Today 
we have the scholar-critics of education, 
the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals, the report of 
President Kennedy’s Task Force on 
Education, and other documentaries 
ad infinitum. The question now ts Quo 
Vadis?—Where do we go from here? 
And this brings us to ].R.S. of Del Mar, 
California. If “reading maketh a full 
man,” here is one article not to pass by. 
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ment—transmitting our cultural heritage 
and developing intellectual competence— 
there is and has been considerable disagree- 
ment regarding particulars, What portions 
of our cultural heritage should be transmit- 
ted? (There is not time for all.) Nobody 
questions our teaching children to read and 
write, but many question our teaching them 
Old English, Latin, and ancient history. All 
agree that public schools should develop in- 
tellectual competence, but not all agree on 
intellectual 
Do we mean disciplining the mind? 

Also within the memory of our present 


what constitutes competence. 


generation of senior citizens, graduate 
schools of education have multiplied and 
numerous scholars have earned doctorates 
in the areas of how to teach, what to teach, 
and school administration. These scholars 
have gradually built what is called a science 
of education, and have reached agreement 
among themselves reasonably well as to 
what education is all about. For many years 


they suffered only minor and sporadic op- 


position from the outside as they painstak- 


ingly developed their areas of expertise. 
But within the past ten years there has 
arisen a group of scholars in areas other 
than education who have achieved far more 
widespread recognition as critics of educa- 
tion than they ever achieved as leaders in 
their own fields. Besides these outside schol- 
ars, there is also a group of hangers-on put 
ting in their nickels’ worth applauding the 
heckling the 
Then, when their chorus was at its fortis- 
simo, along came Sputnik. No single event 


critics and educationists. 


in all history, either inside or outside of 
America, has so suddenly and violently af- 


fected American education as that earth 


satellite from Russia. 
Public education in America has from its 


beginning reflected national goals and 
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trends, and perhaps that is as it should be. 
But are our national goals and trends what 
they should be? Do we even have any well- 
conceived national goals? Who is to decide 
what they should be? 
For a longer span of time than that of 
either American 
communism, peoples of the world were in- 
spired by the dream of Micah, a goal in 
which, when realized, men “shall beat their 


democracy or Russian 


swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up 
a sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. But they shall sit every 
man under his vine and under his fig tree; 
and none shall make them afraid.” 

But now they are afraid. Americans are 
running scared but won't admit it. The So- 
viet march into space and in accelerating 
their economy has scared us. Ever since 
1917, and especially since 1945, Americans 
have been too preoccupied with alarm over 
Russia, but since Sputnik I American alarm 
has turned into panic. Nationalism has be- 
come our religion, and it is carrying us to 
the status of a garrison state, forsaking what 
our forefathers regarded as liberty. We wor- 
ship—even grovel before—machines and 
money and nationalism. We seem to be rac- 
ing to destruction and devising propellants 
to oblivion. The letters U § A have come to 
stand for Unctuous Sputnik Admirers. 

With panic as the national mood, and 
hatred and fear and greed the nation’s chief 
motivators, education has fallen into line. 
Even before Sputnik, public schools held 
exercises resembling fire drills, but instead 
of leaving the buildings children huddled 
under their desks or along masonry walls. 
The name of John Dewey has become an 
object for ridicule—or worse, for vitupera- 
tion. A craze for science and mathematics 
has swept the land. Even foreign languages, 
once in the doghouse, have been dusted off 
and given a place at the head of the curricu- 
lar parade. Long-term and abiding goals in 
education have been forsaken for the short- 
term and panic-driven goal of education 
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for survival. Forgetting that what people 
don’t use they soon forget, we are jamming 
children’s heads once more with indigesti- 
ble facts. 

This is not the first time in history when 
such has been the case. The Spartans went 
through a comparable phase. The Spartans 
grew to be a conservative people devoted to 
a strict military discipline, the strictness of 
which has become proverbial. Although 
that discipline produced a corps of remark- 
ably efficient fighting men, it repressed 
rather than encouraged the free develop- 
ment of the individual citizen. It was Ath- 
ens, not Sparta, where culture thrived; it 
was Athens which became the glory of an 
tiquity. 
lucationists before the era of 
Sputnikphobia had come to agree that the 


American « 


goal of education was the development of 
each individual to the ultimate limit of his 
possibility of development of ability. If the 
vocational application of this theory meant 
that some pupils eventually became engi- 
neers, fine; if theologians, fine; if social- 
service workers, fine. The same for teachers, 
farmers, policemen, factory workers, wait- 
resses, dishwashers. But in any case it was 
the development of the individual to his ul- 
timate limit of possibility of development of 
ability. Nowadays, though, we have re- 
verted back to subject-centeredness. We 
want engineers, linguists, interplanetary pi- 
lots. The former philosophy assumed that if 
every individual were developed to his ulti- 
mate limit of possibility of development of 
ability, the world’s work would be done be- 
cause of the diversity of individual interests 
and aptitudes. The Sputnikphobia philoso- 
phy assumes that certain specialties must be 
developed, and that the variation among 
people’s interests and abilities, plus a heavy 
emphasis on subject matter in school, will 
supply the need. Our policy used to be to 
damn Russia; now it is to imitate her. 
Oliver Cromwell, in a letter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1650, said: “My brethren, I beseech you, in 
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the bowels of Christ, think it possible that 
you may be mistaken.” In like manner, may 
not American following the 
Sputnikphebia of the times, be on the 
wrong track? Above all nationalism is hu- 
manity. Let us, with the Psalmist, “Behold 


education, 
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how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity!"” Let us once 
more place the child in the midst, and let 
our goals be 
peace of mind, love of humanity, and gen- 
eral welfare. 


personality development, 


An Open Letter to Students on 
Improving Oral English 


‘By Ricwarp L. LOUGHLIN 
Bronx Community College, Bronx, New York 


Dear STUDENT: 


Good speech can help you make a favorable 
impression both in school and in the outside 
world. 

In addition to the instruction that you get from 
your teachers, there are several things you can do 
to improve your speech. 

(1) Listen attentively to people who are good 
speakers (television, radio, screen, stage, pulpit, 
auditorium, classroom). 

(2) Haunt the library. Books are idea banks! 

(3) Thumb the dictionary for correct pronuncia- 
tions and meanings. Every word is a tool. Fill your 
word kit. 

(4) Talk things over with the most thoughtful, 
informed, and sensitive people you know (relatives, 
teachers, friends, neighbors, classmates). Notice how 
these cultured people express their thoughts and 
emotions. By sharing your joys and troubles with 
trustworthy people, you make your life—and theirs 
—fuller and more meaningful. 

(5) Look directly at people when you speak to 
them, 

(6) Concentrate on what you are trying to say, 
and you'll forget about your shyness or nervous- 
ness. 

(7) Do not speak rapidly. 

(8) If you are misunderstood, do not become 
irritated or abusive. Patiently explain your point 
in other words, using simple illustrations or ex- 
amples to help your listener understand. 


(9) Keep your sense of humor. Avoid bitter argu 
ments and cutting comebacks. Do not bicker over 
facts that can 
cannot be altered despite the evidence you offer 
Ask yourself, “Will this matter, next year?” Smile! 


(10) As fatigue and overexcitement damage vocal 


be checked or over opinions that 


quality, get sufficient sleep and wholesome recrea 
tion, daily. (Staying up watching “thrillers” on TV 
and drinking coffee can make you tense next day.) 

(11) Nobody expects your speech to be perfect 
If you have something worth while to say, others 
will listen, despite an occasional slip. (Everybody 
respects a decent, loyal, and willing student who is 
doing his best.) 

(12) Accept responsibility. An officer in any type 
of organization, even a social or athletic club, has 
frequent opportunities to speak in public. Further 
more, it’s a good way to learn parliamentary pro 
cedure. 

(13) Make tape or disc recordings. Hearing yout 
self as others hear you will not only help you 
note your faults for correction but also will teach 
you humility, a key virtue for speakers 

(14) In class, volunteer to speak or recite as often 
as you can, but never blurt out answers. If you have 
prepared the work carefully, you can speak with in 
Stand up, the class, 


speak out, using sentences as much as possible 


creased confidence. face and 


PS. Please keep these reminders in your English 
notebook. Review them often. Good luck! 





THE UNTALENTED STUDENT 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

It ought to be obvious that in the best of worlds men are created equal—accord- 
ing to law, census bureau, and appetite. But men are not created equal in terms 
of mental agility, reaction speed, size, strength, health, wealth, and so forth. 

Is this unfortunate? Not at all. Wouldn't it be a dull world if we were all born 
excessively equal? It is the diversity that makes the world full of problems and 
therefore interesting. It is the diversity that provides the drive in the have-nots to 
Some of greatest men and have humblest and 
poorest environs. So it ts good that there is such a difference among us. 

In the matter of human intelligence, this means that some individuals are smarter 
than others in certain things. In education, about 175 per cent of 
talented academically, about 65 per cent are capable of normal academic progress, 
and perhaps 20 per cent have difficulty in comprehending quickly certain subject 
areas. There are not many geniuses who are tops in everything; and there are pre 
cious few who are more or less hopeless in all their studies. 

But the academically untalented are most useful to our country. They may wind 
up in positions of leadership and employ the engineers, the salesmen, the artists 
For there is no assurance that the academically talented student is equally as crea 
tive as the academically untalented. It has been suggested that the A.T. are bette) 
grade getters and test takers but that the A.U. ar The Holland 
study* says so. 

At any rate, we have heard so much about the academically talented as to think 
little of the academically less talented. It is about time we gave some thought to 
those who carry on but do not excel. For all of us are Americans and each of us 
is worthy in his own right. 

So here we have five articles that bring into sharper focus some educational 
problems of the untalented and unmotivated. The writers are among the best we 
have to offer and their words ring out an important message. 

No one need feel sorry about the students the euthors write about. Eventually 
they will take care of themselves and most of them will do well indeed. 


achieve. ou? women risen from 


students are 


more creative. 





*“The Concentration of Scholarship Funds and Its Implications for Education” by John I 


Holland and Laura Kent. ¢ ege and University, Summer, 1960 


Don’t Give Up on the Slow Learner 


DAWSON 


EDUCATION, NEW 


By GEORGE G. 


SOcIAL StupIES DEPARTMENT, SCHOOL OF York UNIVERSITY 


’eM.” “Pass em to 


“FLUNK "EM AND FORGET 
get rid of ‘em.” These are common atti- 
tudes toward the so-called slow learner in 
the public schools. Not only can one find 
these views being expressed by veteran 
teachers, but some have even indoctrinated 
the beginner with their defeatism. This was 
brought home to me when I criticized one 


of my student teachers for a dull and poorly 


planned lesson. Her excuse: “There's no 
use preparing anything for these kids or try- 
ing to interest them because they can’t 
Had tried 


them or arouse their interest? “No, because 


learn anyway.” she to teach 
Mr. Blockinhead, my co-operating teacher, 
says it’s a waste of time.”’ 

Far too many a teacher looks upon the 


“modified” or slow-learner class as a dismal 
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assignment which he must bear for a period 
or two. Keep them busy copying sentences 
from a book, drawing pictures, or watching 
worn-out films or filmstrips, and you have 


done your professional duty. The only con- 


solation you get is the fact that you can 
sound off in the cafeteria or teachers’ 
lounge about what a difficult life you lead. 
You can weep on the collective shoulders of 
your more fortunate colleagues, reaping 
your reward in their heartfelt condolences; 
or, if you are a great wit, you can amuse 
them all with your biting comments or sto- 
ries about your collection of subhuman 
dunces 

Of course, your ego will be greatly inflated 
as you compare your own omniscience with 
your students’ lack of factual knowledge. 

“They never even heard of quantum me- 
chanics!” 

“They didn’t know what I was talking 
about when I referred to non-Euclidean ge- 
ometry!” 

“I gave them a test and all but five of 
them failed. Not one could tell how many 
electoral votes New York has. I told them 
just three months ago that the Haymarket 
Riot occurred on May 4, 1886, and not one 
of them got it right.” I have gotten indiges- 
tion many times from hearing just such ora- 
tions in teachers’ cafeterias, delivered with 
full rhetorical splendor between oversized 
bites of a salami sandwich. Had it ever oc- 
curred to the suffering martyr that perhaps 

just maybe—the poor test results were as 
much a reflection on the teacher as on the 
students? Impossible, of course. After all, 
other This—and let 
there be no dissent—is proof positive that 


the classes did well. 


our superior pedagogue is simply faced 
with an impossible task that no human 
could possibly surmount. Observation has 
convinced me that those other classes learn 
not because of Miss Flabbermouth’s efforts 
but in spite of them. The same teacher who 
excuses his lack of effort by arguing that the 
slow learner is uneducable, argues that the 
average or superior student doesn’t need 
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much attention. In either case, it is simply 
a matter of laziness, apathy, and lack of pro- 
fessional spirit. 

I do not maintain that one can squeeze 
blood from the proverbial stone, but it is 
certain that every individual is capable of 
greater productivity. No one ever reaches his 
full potential, either physically or intellectu- 
ally. 

There are many cases on record of un- 
believable feats of strength being per- 
formed by humans under the strain of war, 
fire, or some other powerful stimulus. Just as 
every individual has great untapped reser- 
voirs of physical strength, so too does he 
possess latent intellectual powers that are 
never fully utilized. The creative, imagina- 
tive, conscientious, and skilled teacher will 
attempt to awaken some of these powers for 
the good of the individual and for the good 
of society. 

The good teacher attempts to impel every 
one of his students, regardless of the indi- 
vidual’s inherent abilities, to move another 
step forward. Every slow learner is capable 
of more than he is now doing, and it is a 
tragic social waste that teachers so readily 
give up on these pupils. 

It would be unrealistic to assert that 
teaching the slow learner is easy. It would 
also be unrealistic to promise that every ef- 
fort will be rewarded with success. But one 
cannot win a race unless one enters it, and 
there is deep satisfaction to be gained by 
seeing some “hopeless case” come alive and 
begin to move ahead. 

Homogeneous groupings of slow learners 
often present discipline problems, although 
some whole classes seem to be in a semi- 
trance. 

One ol 
keeping little hands out of mischief is to 


the time-honored methods of 
keep them busy. This can be a very positive 
approach, or it can be mere busywork. It is 
doubtful that busywork will provide lasting 
control, for our slow learners soon become 
bored with a single activity and soon realize 
what the teacher is up to. By the time chil- 
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dren reach junior-high-school age they are 
not easily fooled, and any attempt at keep- 
ing them in order with meaningless chores 
will soon fail. On the other hand, if they 
are kept busy at tasks that are enjoyable, 
interesting, and important to them, they 
are less likely to present control problems. 

[he first step in “reaching” the slow 
learner is 1eally quite simple. The teacher 
must approach the slow class with a sincere 
desire to help them and a sincere belief that 
they can be taught. Affection is also neces- 
sary, and lack of a high L.Q. is no deterrent 
to the development of a warm and friendly 
personality. Love is a commodity upon 
which there is no price tag. The slow 
learner is as capable of giving and receiving 
affection as is his more fortunate peer. This 
does not imply that the teacher ought to 
greet his class on the first day of the term 
gushing with maudlin sentiment. Nor does 
it mean that firm discipline ought not to be 
quickly established and maintained. Little 
take the 
teacher is in control of the class, and one 


instruction can place unless 
can keep order in a fair but firm manner 
without losing rapport. In fact, children 
neither like nor respect a teacher they can 
“push around.” 

One thing that can create a favorable im- 
pression with a slow class is an expression of 
confidence in them. Do the regular classes 
get homework? Then this class gets home- 
work too. Do the regular classes read a text, 
get biweekly quizzes, write essays? Then this 
class shall do the same. Of course, one does 
not expect the same results. But the slow 
class regains a bit of the self-respect that has 
been drained out of it by the apathetic 
confidence in 
the ability of the class to do better work 


teacher when you express 
than others thought possible. 

Now for the daily lessons. A dynamic 
teacher who loves his subject and loves his 
job can create a certain feeling in a class- 
room that is contagious. The teacher sets 
the tone for a class. A dull, disinterested, 
lethargic, don't-give-a-damn 


teacher will 
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have a dull class or a control problem. The 
lively, witty, communicative, outgoing 
teacher can generate enthusiasm in the 
most difficult of situations. He must be 
quick on the draw; he must be ever ready 
to vary the pace, to rephrase the question, 
to make a quick ad hoc change of plan. He 
must be able to speak to the pupils in the 
language they understand. 

The slow learners respond to positive mo- 
tivations. Scorn, sarcasm, nagging, and con- 
stant failure tend to kill any spark of inter- 
est. 

Ihe pupil who fears that he will make 
a fool of himself if he answers or asks a ques- 
tion will not participate. The pupil who 
never experiences success will resign him- 
self to failure and stop trying altogether. 
Therefore, praise should be dispensed with 
liberality in the classroom. “Good.” “Well 
stated.” “That's a point I had not thought of 
myself.” “That answer shows real thought.” 
When the teacher responds in this fashion, 
the pupil is encouraged to participate. He 
has experienced success and has gained sta- 
tus in the eyes of his peers and of his instruc 
tor. Success breeds success. He comes out of 
his shell. He begins to take a more lively in- 
terest. He starts to read more so that he can 
participate even more intelligently in the 
future. 

But what about the pupil who gives an 
incorrect answer? Of course, he must be in- 
formed that he is incorrect, but he can be 
let down easily. “Well, you are on the right 
track, but that’s not quite to the point.” 
“I'm glad to see that you are interested in 
this topic, but you are a little off base with 
“Your comment is interesting, 
but it really does not apply to our present 


your facts. 


discussion. I hope you will bring it up again 
when we get to that topic.” “Your answer 
shows logical thought, but I think if you 
look up a few of the facts about the situa- 
tion you might respond differently.” An- 


other very important point—the teacher 
must never allow other pupils to ridicule 
the child who has given a foolish or incor- 
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rect reply. The scorn of the peer group 
bites deeply. 

the same 
scope and sequence with the slow learner as 
with regular classes, the content must be 
geared to a lower level. It is dificult enough 
to define the law of diminishing returns to 


While one can often follow 


the satisfaction of a bright group; the job 
will be harder with the slow. But it can be 
done. It would be a mistake to start with 
this: “When one factor of production is 
added to fixed quaniities of the remaining 
factors of production. . . .” One must start 
with something already within the experi- 
ence of the pupils. “Suppose you are very 
hungry and you go to a hamburger stand. 
The first hamburger tastes very good and 
gives you great satisfaction. The second one 
is good, too, but somehow it is not so satis- 
fying as the first. By the time you have 
eaten a third, you are getting little satisfac- 
tion at all.” A few more similar examples, 
and then it might be possible to proceed to 
the application of this principle to industry. 
In fact, the writer has found that the ex- 
planations he devised when teaching 
“modified” New York City 
schools come in very handy at the college 
level! 

Whether the pupils are grouped homo- 
geneously or heterogeneously, the same 
principles apply. The pupil whose class- 
mates are intellectually superior to him is 
in an uncomfortable situation. He can 
never hope to match their achievements, 
but the understanding teacher can help 
him. 

One which often brings remark- 
able results is to learn what personal inter- 
est the pupil has and to use it to good ad- 
vantage. I am reminded of one boy who 
lagged behind his class in everything. His 
parents hired tutors. He was drilled at 
night and on weekends, and he was barely 
able to achieve promotion with his group, 


classes in 


way 


but always as lowest man on the totem pole. 
He was the object of peer-group ridicule, 
and he had never tasted success in any en- 
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deavor. He worked out his frustrations on 
his neighbor's windows, a hobby which 
brought generous applications of his 
father’s belt, and numerous part-time jobs 
to pay for the damage. 

Finally, his teacher discovered that he 
loved music—all kinds of music. When an 
essay was to be written, he was allowed to 
write it on some topic relating to music. 
When a history report was to be given, mu- 
sic history was his subject. When book re- 
ports were assigned, he was encouraged to 
read biographies of great composers. A 
place in the school band was made for him, 
for one does not need to be a Beethoven to 
learn to play the bass drum. The change 
was phenomenal. In all of his schoolwork a 
marked improvement was shown. He even 
became a reporter for the school paper, 
writing a column on music, reviewing new 
record releases, or reporting band concerts 
and music festivals. Other pupils began to 
respect him, and the neighbor’s windows re- 
mained intact. He did not, of course, be- 
come a great scholar nor did he reach the 
average achievement level of his peers. But 
his relative position improved and—most 
important of all—an unpopular and un- 
happy boy found a place for himself, all be- 
cause one teacher refused to “flunk 
and forget him.” 

Not every idea will work. There will be 
many failures, but the real teacher keeps 
trying. Sooner or later the workable idea 
may be found, the effective lesson plan 
written, the successful unit developed. 
Then it is usually a simple matter of tailor- 


him 


ing these to fit other classes. At last comes 
that indescribable feeling of elation. All the 
“teeth-pulling,” all the failures, all the 


frustrations are forgotten ‘when, finally, 


something gets across—when the “hopeless 


case” submits a readable paper, when the 
withdrawn child participate, 
when the disinterested pupil begins to 
awaken. 


begins to 


It is then, too, that a teacher achieves 
immortality. 
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Grading the Slow Student 


By He LEN M. LAMMERS 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, JACKSON HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


GIVING A STUDENT A GRADE creates unde- 
sirable problems. Giving a student a chance 
to get a grade solves many more. Many 
teachers who are new to teaching the slow 
student, or low achiever, in high-school aca- 
demic classes feel uneasy when it comes to 
the grading area. It is natural to use as a 
yardstick the level of achievement attained 
by normal or advanced groups. These ad- 
vanced groups are accepted at the level of 
achievement they had at the beginning of 
the class and a curriculum designed to fit 
them is taught and a normal grading curve 
1S plotted. 

The major problem in the slow groups 
arises when it is desired to start them at the 
same level as average or better groups. Nat 
urally they are going to be failed or over- 
graded. Thus the first and most important 
step is to accept them at the level they are 
and design a curriculum that will provide 


the opportunities for growth and give them 


individualized instruction. 

Ii the climate is a warm climate and it is 
taken for granted that anyone can succeed 
and only the lazy will fail, the students, and 
especially those with repeated failures, will 
decide it is worth the effort to try. Who 
wishes to try when he’s sure of failure? 

A self-contained classroom situation helps 
work as grade insurance. Limit the outside 
work to reading, which has to be individ- 
ual, and do the writing and activity work in 
class under the teacher's supervision. Doing 
the work in class prevents copying, having 
someone else do it, or not doing it at all. 
Not only is the work done but the direct re 
sult is more growth in the skills and atti- 
tudes being taught, which is the teacher's 
primary goal. 

Know your groups. Many of the students 
will not actually be slow but will have ade- 


quate intelligence and will be low achievers 
because of personality factors, lack of moti 
vation, maladjustment, failure to acquire 
skills taught early in the school program, and 
lack of goals. If these people have a warm 
climate and a self-contained classroom, they 
will make a remarkable grade change when 
they begin to work, and the grade will be 
justified. 

Have each student keep individual fold 
ers in which all papers are filed. It gives a 
sense of achievement to see the accumula 
tion of what has been done, and for the 
teacher it forms a growth pattern of pri- 
mary importance. 

Since many poor readers will be in these 
groups, give oral drills, use filmstrips that 
you explain and direct. Have them write 
work. Reach 


limited abilities as often as possible, since 


summaries of the oral their 
these pupils are insecure and are afraid of 
being laughed at. When the first six weeks 
are passed and they find they aren't failing, 
these students will be more ready to co- 
operate in the learning situation, and mor 
learning can take place. 

Ihe number of grades given is very im 
portant. Numerous grades cause more work 
for the teacher, but result in more achieve 
ment for the student. Tell him this. It is en 
couraging, and he needs constant encou1 
agement. Plan at least for twenty-five grades 
for the grading period. The more grades he 
has, the less chance he has of getting a low 
or failing grade. One E in only five grades 
can be damaging if the other four are low 
the 


achievement and grade for 


Grade student against his own 


one skill at a 
time. If a paper is an improvement over 
previous work, give him credit. Maybe it 
won't be much, but it will be a positive sig 


nal to keep trying. 
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Make the curriculum flexible enough so 
that he may have choices of assignment 
often enough to keep him from losing mo- 
tivation. Combine seeing, doing, and listen- 
ing as often as possible. The slow learner 
cannot depend on verbalization to learn. 

The grades will rise if he is directly in- 
volved in activities. He will understand the 
process better and will perform better. 

For every bit of constructive work done, 
give him credit. Maybe it will only be a 
check mark, but it is evidence the student 
was working and this will help the teacher 
make a fair judgment when posting grades. 

It is accepted theory that no single test is 
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the answer, so if a student fails a six-week 
test he can choose a second chance in the 
form of another test. An entirely different 
test is given. Sometimes it makes a differ- 
ence and sometimes it doesn’t. Even though 
he fails a second time, the second test is im- 


portant to him because someone thought he 


was worth the effort involved in giving an- 
other test. 

There won't be many A’s but there 
should be no or very few failures, because 
growth has taken place. The student was 
given the chance to grow in the subject 
matter area, so don’t feel guilty when you 


give him a good grade. He has earned it. 


Are You Chasing jimmy Home? 


By GUY SHELLENBARGER 


PRINCIPAL, MARSHFIELD Senior Hich ScHoot, Coos Bay, Orrcon 


ONE DAY LAST spRING Mr. Harding of the 
junior high called me and said that a lady 
named Mrs. Halihan had called and com- 
plained most bitterly that two large boys 
were chasing her son home 


night 
after school. Mr. Harding stated further 


every 


that his investigation had proved that these 
two boys’ names were Eddie Carver and 
that 
senior high, and would I please take care of 


Johnnie Anderson, they attended 
the situation without delay? 

I gathered Eddie and Johnnie from their 
classes and drove down to Mrs. Halihan’s 
1oth Street. We dis- 


cussed the situation thoroughly in the prés- 


small house on South 


ence of Mrs. Halihan and son Jimmy, who 
occasionally peered out from the kitchen. It 
was agreed all around that the practice was 
unfair and that it would be discontinued 
immediately. 

As we drove back to school I lectured 
Johnnie and Eddie at some length, with 
considerable frankness and freedom of ex- 


pression. The gist of the lecture was that, 


in my opinion, it didn’t require a great 
amount of courage to chase Jimmy home, 
that I considered it a cowardly act, and that 
furthermore I would be very unpleasant 
with them if it ever happened again. 

rhis was my introduction to Jimmy Hali- 
han. 

This fall, to the consternation of faculty 
classes he enrolled, 


members in whose 


Jimmy entered our school as a ninth 
grader. In the short period since school 
started, almost every one of his instructors 
has brought samples of his work to the of- 
fice. The work is uniformly horrible. To my 
knowledge he hasn't been right vet in any 
class. 

Some of our faculty feel there is no place 
in their classes for Jimmy. Some say he 
should be taken out of the academic curri 
ulum and be given a complete schedule of 
shop classes. Some say it is useless to devote 
time to Jimmy. Most faculty members feel 
than 


he would do better in classes other 


theirs. 
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Now we can solve the case of Jimmy Hali- 
han by eliminating him from school. We 
can reject him, class by class, until he be- 
comes discouraged and quits. We can, in 
effect, chase Jimmy home and then he 
won't bother us any more. 
facing the 
Jimmy Halihan, we are not only deciding 


However, in problem of 
what to do about one individual; we are 
shaping a philosophy of education. This 
boy is not the only Jimmy Halihan type 
that we have in our school or that we ever 
will have in our school. Chasing this one 
boy home will not solve the basic problem 
of what to do with backward students. Year 
in and year out there will be other Jimmy 
Halihans, and the problem of what to do 
with these low-ability students will test the 
ingenuity, the professional integrity, and 
the humanness of every instructor whose 
class they enter. 

Jimmy Halihan has to go to school. Oddly 
enough, Jimmy also wants to go to school. 
He is mercifully dull enough not to recog- 
nize that he isn’t wanted. His parents want 
him in school. The law says he must attend. 
Our nation’s philosophy of “education for 
all” that 
school. In Europe, Jimmy would have been 


dictates every youngster be in 
screened out long ago. In America, we hold 
that he should be given every chance to 
progress. 

So we have Jimmy with us in high school, 
and our graduation requirements force him 
into English for four years, math-science 
for three years. We require him to amass 
forty-two credits to be graduated. 

I will, in general application, defend our 
requirements 
but when I think of Jimmy Halihan trying 
to fathom a predicate nominative, the 
Monroe Doctrine, or, God forbid, Geoffrey 


graduation enthusiastically, 


Chaucer, it just doesn’t make sense. 

All those on our fac ulty either are, or will 
be, excellent teachers. but feel 
that every one of them can teach Jimmy 
some skill, knowledge, or attitude that will 
help him grow into a useful, satisfactory 


I cannot 
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citizen. Their problem, their responsibility, 
if you please, is to find that small bit of 
their particular field of education which he 
can absorb. They may have to alter its form 
so he can assimilate it. They cannot expect 
him to accomplish much. They must not 
expect to measure his progress by the same 
yardstick which they use to measure the 
growth of normal students. Our grading 


system and grading philosophy permit 


great liberty in the interpretation of satis- 
factory progress. 

I do not ask our faculty to spend an inor- 
dinate amount of time with this particular 
type of student. I just believe they should 
make a sincere, professional effort to help 
him. I'd like for them to apply a little of 
the old golden rule to the Jimmy and Susie 
Halihans and do unto others’ kids as they 
would have others do unto their very own 
in like circumstance. 

Those whe have youngsters in school 
know what I’m talking about when I say 
that we parents treasure and hold in high 
esteem those teachers whose skill and train- 
ing may be less, but whose love and under- 
standing of our children are great. Some- 
times we parents value those teachers more 
than we value instructors who have greater 
ability in the techniques of teaching but 
whose understanding of our children is less. 

During the early gold rush days in east- 
ern Oregon, a 
Johnny Nicopod was caught while robbing 


shiftless Indian named 
a sluice box and summarily hanged by 
mob. His epitaph, burned on a grave head- 
board, expresses better what I’ve been try- 
ing to say: 

Here lies Johnny Nicopod 

Have 

He would on you if he was God 


mercy on him, Gracious God 


And you was Johnny Nicopod 
Here we have 
jimmy 


Johnny 
Halihan, or Susie 


Nicopod, or 
Halihan, or 
Tommy Jones, If we must play the role of 
God in judging these ignorant wretches 
whose cardinal sin is lack of academic abil- 
ity, let us at least play the role of a merciful, 
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benign, sympathetic, forgiving, understand- 
ing God. We mustn't forget, ever, that the 
wiggliest, scrawniest, dullest, most antisocial 
brat in our school is a vital personality in the 
hearts and minds of the parents who send 
him to us. They send him to us mindful of 
his shortcomings and mindful of their own 
failure in dealing with him, but still they 


send him to us, and they have a wonderful 
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faith that we will succeed where they have 
failed, that we will undo and rebuild—in 
nine months—all that an unfavorable hered- 
ity and a bleak environment have achieved 
in fourteen fruitless years. Now that’s a tre- 
mendous compliment. That's an inspiring 
challenge. We can’t deserve the compli- 
ment. We can’t dare the challenge—by chas- 
ing Jimmy home. 


Helping Unsuccessful Students 


By EDWIN MINGOIA 


ForMER READING CONSULTANT, PusLic ScHOOLs, BArstow, CALIFORNIA 


THE ACADEMICALLY UNSUCCESSFUL STU- 
DENT can profit from teaching designed to 
help with reading, writing, literature, and 
study. This article, recognizing that there is 
no simple solution to the problem of help- 
ing unsuccessful students, does not pretend, 
however, to have the only answer. 

As a reading consultant, I interviewed 
failing students, and although counseling 
and individual tutoring did help them, it 
was the understanding and encouragement 
of the classroom teachers in every case that 
helped these boys and girls. 

The case studies of Gerold M. and Ri- 
cardo T. dramatize well the frustrations, 
troubles, and obstacles of such unsuccessful 
students. No reader can fail to sympathize 
with these youngsters after reading the fol- 
lowing accounts, or fail to gain a deeper 
understanding of the problems these un- 


fortunate students face in school. 


The Case of Gerold M. 


Gerold M., fifteen, high-school freshman, 
was described by his teachers as “unproduc- 
tive’ and as “one with ability but who 
rarely uses it.” Gerold, like many other aca- 
demically unsuccessful students, had a his- 
tory of poor grades in English, social stud- 


ies, and science. Because he complained 


that he could not understand the texts he 
read, he was referred to me, a reading con- 
sultant. The teacher noted that when called 
to read orally, Gerold, stammering and 
stuttering, would turn red in the face. If he 
came across an unfamiliar word, he would 
freeze, unable to go on. This behavior led 
the teacher to believe that Gerold needed 
instruction in phonics. 

My first interview revealed Gerold to be 
a well-groomed, handsome youth with a 
pleasing personality. Reports by the princi- 
pal indicated that the boy was well man- 
nered and liked by other students. He was 
a far cry from the erroneous image of the 
academically poor student as the zipper- 
jacketed, drooping jeans, duck-tailed slob 
portrayed in the movie, The Blackboard 
Jungle. Very few are of this type, and Ger- 
old can be said to be more typical in ap- 
pearance of students who for various rea- 
sons do poorly in academic subjects. 

During the interview Gerold was able to 
read a fifth-grade text with very little help. 
If a reader can read a fifth reader, he has 
mastered most of the phonetic principles 
designed to help with word recognition. 


Like Gerold, he may still need help in pro- 


nouncing the ough in “slough” or ight in 
“brightly.” But with the further exception 
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of syllabication and accent marking, he no 
longer needs instruction in basic phonics as 
he does a more comprehensive approach. 
A person able to read a fifth reader has 
broken the sound barrier of reading. For in- 
stance, he can read the newspaper and even 
a novel; yet Gerold with the necessary skills 
that book 
from cover to cover on his own initiative. 


admitted he had never read a 

It was obvious that whatever reading dis- 
ability Gerold had was due to some cause 
far deeper to correct than simply lack of 
phonics skills. His problem appeared to be 
more of a “killed” desire to study than a lack 
of word-attack skills. This became apparent 
during later counseling interviews. 

During the fifth counseling session Ger 
old made an important admission: “Every 
time I sit down to study,” he said, “I feel 
sick to my stomach like I have to heave,” 
and he went on to relate that he had more 
than enough study being crammed down 
his throat. He could not remember any of 
his reading experiences in the primary 
grades, but his records indicated that he 
was always submitted to the stigma of being 
in the slowest reading group. A notation in 
the fourth grade indicated that he was con- 
nonreader then. Un- 


sidered an almost 


doubtedly, some of the memories proved 


too painful to be remembered. 

One memory was brought forth, how- 
ever, and had to do with his learning spell- 
ing. Gerold remembered his eager but ill 
advised parents seeing to it that their sixth 
grader did his spelling homework. His spell- 
ing usually consisted of a list of words that 
he could not read in the first place. 

With the coercion of his parents, he man- 
aged to learn the lists rather well until one 
day his teacher changed the order of the 
spelling words on a test. Gerold was thrown 
off the track, but not for long. Being intel- 
ligent, he learned to use the initial sound 
as a clue for the proper word desired. If the 
word was “paper,” he thought to himself, 
“What [group of letters] in the spelling list 


begins with ‘p’’’? 


April 


After getting 100 per cent, he would for- 
get the spelling words. His spelling exercises 
were no more than asking an adult to 
memorize lists of automobile license-plate 
numbers for a test. 

It became clear that a pattern of “forced 
feeding” in reading and writing, devoid of 
meaning, contributed to an emotional 
block. 

During Gerold 


stated that he attended a remedial reading 


the twelfth interview, 
class in the junior high. Although he liked 
the teacher, he was not particularly fond of 
the other students. ““They were all dumb 
All the troublemakers were there,”’ he told 
felt 


in the dumping 


me, indicating that he dumb or he 


would not have been 
ground for poor students. 

The remedial reading class stressed word 
attack skills, but Gerold, like so many other 
academically poor students, would not ac- 
cept instruction. His negative self-concept 
had to be changed first. In this interview, 
Gerold revealed his self-picture, “I am a 
person who hates reading and am no good 
at it.” 

By the had 


school, this boy was' thoroughly convinced 


time he arrived at high 


he was dumb. There was no doubt in my 
mind from what this intelligent but failing 
boy said that the D’s and F's blazoned on 
his report card had done their job only too 
well in reinforcing this unwholesome pic- 
ture of himself. 

Gerold had told 


learn. It had been the opinion of his 


always been what to 
middle-class parents and teachers that he 
could do the work if somebody would stand 
over him with a club; consequently, he had 
never been given the freedom to select his 
own learning. It was apparent that Gerold 
needed a program that would offer him the 
opportunity to assume responsibility for his 
own learning. I finally found an English 
teacher offering such a program. 

Her program, called individualized self- 
selection, is based on the principle that the 
student, under proper guidance in a rich 
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reading environment, will choose reading 
best suited for his particular development. 
the 
“There is a right book, short story, article, 


In addition to the idea in motto, 
or poem for the right student at the right 
time,” there is also the idea of a right as- 
signment sheet or individual project. 
Although the student is encouraged to 
read on his level materials appropriate to 
school, he is under no commitment but his 
own. Furthermore, the program operates 
The student 


choose to spend a half hour superficially 


on a self-service basis. may 
skimming a novel or he may go so far as to 
reread one. It is the teacher's role, however, 
to help the student reconstruct, relive, ver- 
balize the reading experience by planning 
with him projects of reporting that chal- 
lenge his critical and creative thinking. 
Counseling along with teaching 
helped to rekindle that spark for learning 


good 


which led Gerold’s teacher later to remark, 
“What has happened to Gerold? He not only 
reads books but also chuckles over funny 
passages.” 

Apparently, Gerold was no longer afraid 
of unfamiliar words that caused him for- 
merly to freeze. He was experimenting, and 
the “wheels” in his head were at last turn- 
ing to arrive at spontaneous insight into the 
nature of words. 

Better yet, he was building a wide back- 
ground of information as a prerequisite in 
order to be more able to understand his 
textbooks in English, social studies, and sci- 
ence. 

The Case of Ricardo T. 

The case of Ricardo T., thirteen, seventh 
grader, illustrates a different personality 
with school troubles. Like so many children 
born during the war years, Ricardo was a 
product of unsettled home conditions, 
which undoubtedly contributed to starting 
him off on the wrong foot in the primary 
grades. 

In addition, he was subjected to emer- 


gency teachers, double shifts, inadequate 


school buildings, and unsettled educational 
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practices. Evidently Ricardo did not take to 
this type of mass education because he dis 
liked books and learning. 

Unlike the well-behaved Gerold, Ricardo 
T. let everybody know that he hated school. 
He was ingenious in finding ways to annoy 
anybody who made him feel inferior. This 
usually included teachers, but he was not 
above belittling the accomplishments of 
better students. “They don’t teach me noth- 
ing,” he complained, his dark eyes flashing. 
He went on to accuse his teachers of being 
lazy and having no patience with him. 

The more inadequate the school made 
him feel through criticism of his work o1 
lack of work, the more hostile the small 
boned, swaggering Ricardo became to the 
that he books, 
scratch desks, and destroy school 
property. 


extent would often teat 


other 


By the seventh interview, I realized that 
Ricardo, under his tough display, felt very 
inadequate. He, like Gerold, was convinced 
that he was undeniably stupid. Reading was 
a “touchy” subject with him. He could read 
no better than a third grader, yet he wanted 
nothing more than to be able to read well. 

Lack of success in achieving in the edu 
cational system may lead the unsuccessful 
to engage in fantasies of success in other 
fields. A boy may entertain the dream of 
being a sport hero. In the case of a girl, the 
glamour of Hollywood may very well serve 
the same attraction. Many wait eagerly the 
age when they can legally drop from school 
to try their luck in auto mechanics, the arts, 
or industry—systems offering more hope for 
success than school, 

Ricardo was no exception. 

Being somewhat successful on the ath- 
letic field, he entertained the dream of earn- 
ing fame and fortune by becoming a sport 
hero. One day he would decide to be a base- 
ball player; the next, a bantam pugilist. “I 
can hardly wait to quit school,” he would 
say, “and be on my own.” 

Ricardo was so completely dependent on 
the teacher that the slightest “unstructured” 
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assignment found him helpless and lost. As- 
signments asking him to read, draw a pic- 
ture, write a composition, or make a book 
report were much too broad and unspecific. 


He simply did not know how to proceed. 
At these 
through the only way he knew how—inap- 


times he would cry for help 
propriate behavior. It was the wise teacher 
who learned to give him extra direction, 
time, and guidance so that he could more 
ably complete the assignments. 

Such a teacher is described by the follow- 
ing anecdote. This anecdote, incidentally, 
demonstrates that nothing can replace the 
understanding of the classroom teacher in 
working short of miracles. 

Ricardo’s teacher, after making a written 
assignment as specific as possible, noticed 
the distracted Ricardo staring at the ceiling. 
This well-known symptom alerted the sen- 
sitive teacher to the fact that his student 
was having troubles. To ignore Ricardo at 
a time like this would be asking for a minor 
rumpus or an impromptu floor show to de- 
velop. 

The teacher, an experienced young man, 
did not wait for any such demoralizing 
act that would require some disapproval, 
but precluded the situation by walking to 
where Ricardo was sitting. 

Not knowing how to help Ricardo, the 
teacher asked him, “How can I best help 
you?” 

This turned out to be a good approach. 
With Ricardo did tell 
his problem to the genuinely concerned 
He admitted that he could not 
spell the simplest words such as “their,” 


embarrassment 
teacher. 


“does,” “girl,” “because,” “was.” 

The teacher had an inspiration. He of- 
fered Ricardo a “crutch,” the Dolch List of 
220 most commonly used words in the Eng- 
lish language. Ricardo used this list as a ref- 
erence in completing the assignment, and 
later he was taught the use of the dictionary 
for the spelling of less usual words. 

Because Ricardo’s feeling of adequacy 
had been eroded away by a history of poor 
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grades together with his complete helpless- 
ness, he had a greater need to measure up 
to the stature of other boys. His need to ex- 
press his courage, daring, and sometimes 
defiance was recognized by his teacher, who 
was able to direct these traditional mascu- 
line characteristics into proper expressions. 
It was possible to interest Ricardo in read- 
ing the sport page and stories of rugged ad- 
venture and auto racing. Because the con- 
tent of Science Research Associates’ mate- 
rials deal with masculine themes, Ricardo 
was placed in a reading-improvement class 
using these materials. 

In addition, the SRA Laboratory, with 
its well-spelled-out procedures, met Ricar- 
the highly 
structured assignments. Counseling, in addi- 


do’s need for security of 
tion, helped to iron out some of the initial 
difficulties with this program, and another 
boy was on the road to finding success in 


school.* 


Each Unsuccessful Student Is Different 


I have tried to show by the studies of the 
two boys that each unsuccessful student 
must be approached as a different case al- 
together. It is dificult to identify a group of 
poor students by a common characteristic. 
These students, however, crippled by inade 
quate language development, are the ones 
most likely to resort to aggressiveness, inat 
tention, and truancy. When schools help 
the poor students, they go a long way in 
eliminating other related problems. 

Schools can help the academically un- 
successful student, through a combination 
of reading-improvement classes, individual 
tutoring, counseling, and, above all, good 
classroom procedures. Such provisions can 
contribute not only to the upgrading of lit- 
eracy but also to the betterment of disci- 
pline among students and of morale among 
teachers. 


* For further information on materials and teach 
ing procedures, the reader may be interested in 
the author's article, “Improving the Reading of 
Academically Untalented Students,” in the January, 
1960, issue of the English Journal. 
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The Occupational Practice Shop 


By ROBERT WAYNE CLARK 


PRINCIPAL, Epison Hich SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MUCH OF THE ENERGY, the time, and the 
ingenuity of the high-school principal goes 
not to the development and direction of the 
central school program but rather to the 
endlessly protracted necessity of dealing 
with the student who lives and moves—or 
possibly only vegetates—along the fringes 
of the high-school student body. 

This student—he is legion in the large 
city high school—may be mentally ungifted, 
but he is not necessarily so. He may be emo- 
tionally disturbed, but he is not necessar- 
ily so. He may be a chronic truant, a per- 
ennial behavior problem, or even a re- 
turnee from a correctional institution; but 
he is not necessarily one of these either. Of 
only one thing we may be sure: he is malad- 
justed; or, in terms of his need, the school 
is maladjusted. Whichever view we take, he 
continues to consume a disproportionate 
thought and effort 
from which there appears to be little re- 
turn. The most usual solution to his prob- 


share of educational 


lem appears to be the “modified” or “gen- 
eral” curriculum, where boredom is added 
to the full cup of his frustration. Having 
amply demonstrated that he cannot cope 
with academic material, he is usually given 
more of the same. 

For many of these students—ours are all 
boys—we at the Thomas A. Edison High 
School believe we have found a more effec- 
tive answer in our occupational practice- 
shop program. Our occupational practice 
shops are direct descendants of a similar ex- 
periment launched in September, 1950, in 
the Sayre Junior High School, then opening 
its doors for the first time, With unaccus- 
tomed prodigality the architect of that 


school had provided one shop, size 30 by 50 


feet, which was “not needed for the regular 
shop program.” Into one end of this shop, 


by agreement with the director of indus- 
trial went 
equipment for printing, weaving, wood- 


arts education, rudimentary 
work, electricity, leathercraft, and plastics. 
Into the other end, fronting on the chalk 
board and the bulletin board, went four 
library tables and the necessary chairs. The 
teacher assigned to this shop was one cer 
tificated for general shop and gifted with 
personality, patience, and purpose. The 
children assigned to the occupational prac- 
tice shop were the maladjusted, never more 
than eighteen at one time. Among them 
were students waiting for placement in dis- 
ciplinary centers, chronic 


truants, con- 


firmed troublemakers, exhibitionists, and 
youngsters too completely introverted to re- 
spond to the usual classroom situation. 

The occupational practice shop at Sayre 
was organized in such a way as to Minimize 
the movement of students from place to 
place. Except for lunchtime and physical- 
education period, the boys and girls re- 
mained in the shop the entire day. Each stu- 
dent selected the manual activity he pre- 
ferred, but when the selection was made, he 
was normally required to carry it through 
to completion. No student could use a par- 
ticular tool or piece of equipment without 
filing a correctly written request to do so. 
No student could secure material for any 
project except by requisition on which the 
student had calculated the amount of ma- 
terial required, along with the cost. Progress 
on each project was periodically reported to 
the teacher and no project went forward 
until this report had been carefully and cor- 
rectly written. 

There are no figures on the success of 
this venture—no tables, no graphs, not a 
single median! But into that shop went a 
boy who could scarcely write and out of it 
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came that same boy to show the principal a 
considerable segment of a Spanish grammar 
which he had set up and printed. Into that 
shop went a “very bad” boy to await assign- 
ment to disciplinary school and out he 
came some months later with a beautifully 
hand-tooled shoulder bag for his mother and 
a brand new outlook on school for himself. 
Into that shop went a girl who had tried to 
bite a teacher and out came the same girl, 
still grudgingly performing in school, but 
far more tractable and teachable because 
she had learned to face school tasks which 
were below the level on which she faced 
constant frustration. 

[he occupational practice shop at Sayre 
was never able to demonstrate its full value 
because the number of students for whom 
it could perform signal service was com- 
paratively small. In the Thomas A. Edison 
High School these shops can and do demon- 
strate their true value. Here at the lower 
levels of the senior high school the conflict 
between the compulsory attendance law 
and the will of the more or less maladjusted 
student waxes hot and bitter because the 
seventeenth birthday and liberation loom 
together just beyond reach. At this point, as 
in other comprehensive high schools, mal- 
adjustment appears in all of its forms. 

The occupational practice shops in Edi- 
son are set up on a pattern somewhat differ- 
ent from that used at Sayre. The function 
of adjustment to the school is retained but 
to it is added the function of adjustment to 
prospective early employment. While the 
occupational practice shops are provided 
in areas of different occupations, the em- 
phasis is on practice, on occupational prac- 
tice, that is, on practice in pursuing an oc- 
cupation. The student's mastery of a partic- 
ular occupational skill is secondary to his 
mastery of the skills involved in taking di- 
rections, getting along with fellow workers, 
and developing dependability on the job. 
Pride in accomplishment is a by-product 

The first of these shops was our occupa- 
tional practice upholstery, O. P. U. on 
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school records. It was opened shortly after 
February 1, 1957, In an inadequate room 
with the minimum of equipment but with a 
superb teacher. Boys who entered this shop 
were given a test of fitness, in part to give 
the shop importance in their eyes. They at- 
tended regularly, behaved well, and worked 
or they were returned to the traditional 
courses from which they came, to make 
room for boys who would do these things. 
Ihese standards still apply in all occupa- 
tional practice shops in the school. For a 
brief period it looked as if our project 
would die a-borning, for no one seemed 
eager to trust these boys with a real piece of 
furniture and real fabric. The principal 
solved this problem by bringing in for re- 
building a disreputable living-room chair 
which he loudly—and correctly—proclaimed 
to be his own, shaped by years to conformity 
with his peculiar anatomical pattern. The 
boys, under the expert guidance of their 
teacher. restored the chair to beauty and 
usefulness. Now at the close of three years, 
the teacher of this class speaks proudly of a 
long catalogue of pieces which his boys 
have rebuilt—almost one hundred chairs for 
the nearby Y.M.C.A. alone. There is never 
a dearth of work, only the necessity of deal 
ing fairly with those on the waiting list. 
Soon after the opening of the occupa- 
tional practice upholstery shop came a sim- 
ilar shop in manufacturing woodwork, a 
shop from which has poured a stream of gym 
benches, toy stoves for kindergartens, step- 
ladders, easels, clothes and 
stands for other schools. Along with these 


racks, music 


came a special knockdown stage for one of 


the elementary schools and a six-foot rep- 


lica of the insignia of the Pennsylvania State 
Industrial Arts Association executed in ply- 
wood. 

It took more time to secure approval for 
the construction and equipment of an oc- 
practice shop in 
where boys become acquainted with the 


cupational decorating 


basic skills in painting, paper hanging, and 
furniture refinishing. At about the same 
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time our occupational practice valet service 
shop began operation with fifteen power- 
driven Necchi sewing machines and a stand- 
ard Hoffman pressing machine included in 
its equipment. As this is written, our occu- 
pational practice body and fender shop is 
being equipped and that will be followed 
shortly by occupational practice commer- 
cial art. 

The particular vocational areas in which 
occupational practice shops are set up are 
those in which the successively acquired 
component skills are comparatively simple 
and in which the boy may begin to see the 
product of his effort almost as soon as he 
begins work. One characteristic common to 
all of the boys for whom these shops are in- 
tended is that of impatience or perhaps, 
more accurately, that of inability to com- 
pass any considerable span beween plan 
and product. This seems quite probably the 
basic reason why our educational program 
geared to a distant goal has no effective ap- 
peal for them. 

When the shops now in planning are 
added to those in operation, we shall have a 
maximum capacity in the six shops of 216 
boys—eighteen boys each half day in each 
shop. The optimum capacity we feel to be 
the 
number to 180. Boys are assigned to occu- 


fifteen, which would reduce over all 
pational practice shops for three consecu- 
tive periods each day, a teacher having one 
such class before lunch and another after 
lunch. Work assignments are strictly indi- 
vidual, each boy receiving direct instruc- 
tion and guidance from the teacher. Boys 
who are at least fifteen years of age—most of 
them are at least sixteen—enter these shops 
after interview by the counselor and the 
vice-principal in charge of the program, 
and then only with the written permission 
of the parent. The boys must meet high at- 
tendance, performance, and behavior stand- 
ards or they are returned to regular low- 


level courses in the school and, since these 


shops are highly popular, these standards 


are maintained without difficulty. 
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That part of the school day not devoted 
to shopwork is spent in English, arithmetic, 
and health and physical education. There 
are no classes especially designed for the 
boys in these shops although we have long 
felt a need for them. It is our hope that we 
may be able to offer a combination of Eng- 
lish and social studies as well as basic arith- 
metic in the near future. Meanwhile, be- 
cause of a special language improvement 
project within the school, occupational 
practice shop boys are assigned to English 
classes on the basis of their actual achieve- 
ments in the field and are given direct train- 
ing, as are all boys of the school, in reading 
comprehension and English usage. 

Ihe boy who enters an occupational 
practice shop has before him three paths 
from which he may choose. He may stay in 
the occupational practice shop for a maxi- 
mum of two years and be graduated from 
the schooi with a certificate attesting to his 
achievement. If he finds his general attitude 
toward the school sufficiently improved, he 
may request return to a regular diploma 
course in the school, where he may make 
up the necessary units and courses to enable 
him to be graduated with a high-school 
diploma. If he becomes outstandingly pro- 
ficient in the skill on which the particular 
shop is based, he may be taken into one of 
the technical high schools to develop his 
vocational skill on a higher level and be 
graduated with a diploma from there. In 
practice most boys who enter the occupa- 
tional practice shops remain there until 
they have acquired sufficient skill to secure 
regular employment. For the very impa 
tient student the course of training is often 
measured in weeks or months instead of in 
terms. 

It is not easy to appraise the success of 
these occupational practice shops in a way 
that would be acceptable to educational re- 
search. We have not kept careful records of 
the boys who have been assigned to them, of 
their progress, or of their present where 
so far 


abouts and occupations. It has 
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seemed to us more important to concentrate 
our energies on the practical aspects of the 
experiment, that is to say, on doing some- 
thing to rehabilitate these boys. At this 
point, however, we believe that it is clearly 
indicated that a research project be set up 
for the express purpose of making an ob- 
jective appraisal of the occupational prac- 
tice shop idea in order that its demon- 
strated values have the added support of 
such scientific findings. Recently we wel- 
comed James Bryant Conant to the Thomas 
\. Edison High School, where he had come 
to see and to pass judgment informally on 
the occupational practice shop program. 
We welcomed Dr. Conant unselfishly be- 
cause he is America’s foremost educational 
statesman and somewhat less unselfishly be- 
cause, through his concern, we hoped for 
aid in making a more scientific appraisal of 
the program—with a view, of course, to 
sharing it with others. This hope may be re- 
alized. 

Lacking such data as research might re- 
veal, we report here in something less than 
objective detachment our appraisal of what 


has happened in and through the occupa- 


tional practice shops. 

We know, for example, that the degree of 
skill developed by many of the boys far sur- 
passes the expectations of the most sanguine 
proponents of the program. In two succes- 
sive years boys in our occupational practice 
upholstery shop took first honors in the 
open class in the local industrial arts exhi- 
bition, one of the exhibits later placing in 
national competition at Fort Dearborn. In 
the most recent industrial arts exhibition a 
boy in the occupational practice valet serv- 
ice shop entered a tailored suit of consider- 
able merit. One boy who entered occupa- 
tional practice upholstery upon his return 
from a correctional institution now owns his 
own shop and employs two fellow students 
part time. A small group of boys in occupa- 
tional practice woodshop are currently en- 
gaged in converting—with the assistance of 
a dedicated teacher and some walnut-ve- 
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neered panels of plywood—an unsightly 
metal cart into an attractive hostess serving 
wagon. This very acquisition of skill—so 
new an experience for many of these boys 
and so fraught with delusions of competence 
for them—unsettles the program to some ex- 
tent by inducing some boys to rush prema- 
turely into employment. 

We know, too, that the satisfactions that 
have come to the boys in these shops con- 
stitute a new and pleasant aspect of their 
school experience. Every boy in occupa 
tional practice valet service makes for him- 
self a pair of trousers within the first three 
months of his course—trousers that he mod- 
els and wears with an unaccustomed pride. 
Several school offices are richer in appear- 
ance for attractively refinished and reup- 
holstered office chairs which reached the 
school as war surplus junk. The Y.M.C.A., 
as noted above, and other social service 
agencies add to the pride of these boys by 
affording opportunity for them to be so- 
cially useful in the field of their newly de- 
veloped skills. The homes of the boys fre- 
quently reflect the new skills in improved 
furniture and decoration. Moreover, the at- 
titudes of the boys in other classes and in the 
general school situation mirror the new 
feeling of security and usefulness engen- 
dered in these shops. 

We cannot venture to say what would 
have happened to some of our boys if they 
had not been assigned to these occupational 
practice shops; but we do know that many 
boys on the point of leaving school—legally 
or illegally—have continued in school to 
profit by the experience afforded there. We 
know that some few boys of real potential 
have been reclaimed through these shops 
and have returned to regular courses to be 
graduated. We know also that there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
boys who continue in these shops for the 
requisite two years and leave the school 
with improved employability, with at least 
the rudiments of a marketable skill, and 
with a sense of moderate accomplishment 
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in which they feel genuine pride. We do 
know that boys whose deviate behavior has 
ranged from overt criminality to chronic ir- 
ritation of the instructional personnel have 
been wooed to reasonable conformity by 
their desire to continue in one or another of 
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the occupational practice shops. We do 
know that these shops are characterized by 
a keenness of interest and an atmosphere of 
purpose and industry that we could well 
hope for in more traditional and respected 
areas of the high school. 


Teaching For Creativity 


A probe of current school practices seems to ex- 
pose a number of circumstances that block creative 
behavior. To begin with, the requisites of an effi- 
cient scheme for large-scale education necessarily 
result in a high premium on conformity. The word, 
adjustment, so long a pillar in our educational 
structure, itseif implies conformity. Students who 
differ from their peers are heavily encouraged to 
become less different and more similar. Additionally, 
a variety of impedimenta that go along with the 
classic organization of the school—fixed curricular 
sequence, college entrance requirements, static in 
structional content, and the time-honored route to 
good grades, all promote compliance and conven- 
tionality at the expense of inventiveness. Student 
originality and flourishing individual<jifference to- 
day require either an exceptional amount of courage 
or a rejection of accepted values in order to 
exist. ... 

Another aspect of our maladroit attitude toward 
teaching is rooted in our worship of dogma. Our 
teaching generally does not permit uncertainty and 
rarely allows students the intellectual freedom to 
question either formula or result. We are prone to 
insinuate, in other words, that our students are too 
young and too ignorant to have ideas, to set reserva 
tions, or to make discoveries. We seem to prefer 
to set sponge-like tasks in the absorption of a 
selected collection of information. 

Relatively little theory has been substantiated 
through research on either the anatomy of the crea- 
tive process or the characteristics of creative 
people. A number of general postulates, however, 
appear reasonable enough to warrant their use as 
a basic point of departure. First, creative individuals 
are consistently open to new ideas and new pos- 
sibilities; receptivity toward the novel is perhaps 


the key distinction in creative people. Second, they 
are inclined to employ existing problems as a sort 
of springboard to project themselves into explora 
tion beyond customary human habit. Third, they 
manifest a conspicuous freeness from rigidity, and 
Fourth, 


unfettering 


from an acceptance of known solutions. 


they possess a remarkable faculty for 


their minds; they somehow manage to cut them 
selves loose from conventional moorings and to un 
clutter their experiences so that new insights are 
possible. It is interesting to observe that cumulative 
experiences seem to condition our thinking in such 
a fashion that original thought becomes somewhat 
more difficult. This perhaps explains why such an 


abundance of invention is associated with young 
people who are comparatively fresh to their field of 
endeavor. Fifth, in addition to . . . capacity for orig 
inal work, creative people seem to have a con 
comitantly keen desire to produce something new 

Paradoxically, creativity, by its very essence, pro 
hibits a detailed prescription for its development 
It is for this reason that the attitude teachers bring 
to their task is of such consummate importance. If 
we can accept the premise that life is creative and 
that children are born with the capacity for creative 
effort, we can begin to carve a teaching approach 
that will pierce our self-imposed filter of habit and 
tradition. By developing an internalized sensitivity 
to new ideas; by enlarging our ability to tolerate a 
measure of speculative foolishness; by accepting the 
notion that all that is unproven is not necessarily 
wrong, and all that is problematic is not neces 
sarily worthless; by viewing creativity as process as 
well as product; and by a concerted effort to break 
make 
headway.—Louis J. Rusin in the California Journal 


of Secondary Education 


through the shackles of conformity—we can 
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SPEAK THE SPEECH: Often, students 
in high school find it difficult to develop 
extemporaneous speeches. One teacher has 
“ABC” 


having students declaim words, he suggests 


developed an system. Instead of 
they recite the alphabet in various tones 
and with varying expression. For example: 
Io illustrate persuasion, say the alphabet 
in a persuasive manner; to illustrate plead- 


“ABC” 
if melodrama is wanted, 


ing, Say as if pleading for the world; 
“ABCD...” 
as though the rent never would be paid. 

WATTENBERGER, 


Florida. 


orate 


JAMEs L, 
I lor ida, 


University of 


Gainesville, 


CREATIVE WRITING: 


for some original work from students. It 


Here is a plan 


has worked for both language classes and 


history classes. And it is a lot of fun, too. 
At the beginning of the year I have the 
(All 


their 


class divided into creative groups. 


this creative work is to be done on 


own time by getting together before or 


after school.) Thus, in my American his 
tory classes, creative groups would be short 
story, poetry, current 


events, biography, 


music, and art. These groups are formed on 


a voluntary basis. However, each member 
of the class is expected to belong to a 
group. Whenever the group has anything 
to contribute, the group leader informs the 
instructor, and class time is allowed for the 
report. Thus, if a member of the group has 
written a short story, poem, or song on the 
particular unit that the class is studying, 


The 


group will become familiar with the 


the class takes time off to enjoy it. 
music 
songs of the period and bring them to the 
attention of the class when the class studies 
that particular phase of history. The cur- 
rent events group will keep the bulletin 
board up to date and be responsible for 


collecting materials as well as bringing im- 


LICKS OF THE TRADE 


TED GORDON 


attention of the 
(Massachu- 


portant material to the 
class.—Leo E. Tarutz, Roxbury 


setts) Memorial High School for Girls. 


LANGUAGE REVIEW: 
Spanish classes is to begin a sentence on the 


A technique for 


teacher calls a student’s name, 


The 


adds a single 


board. 
and he word. The sentence 
continues, one word per student, as long as 
This 
quickly brings inte play the entire vocabu- 
as gi At the 
same time, it provides practice in speaking 
Fourth Annual Midyear Con- 
Good 


Association, 


translation is given. 


possible. No 


lary covered, as well ammar. 


and reading. 
Teaching, California 
Southern Section. 


ference on 
Teachers 

GUESS WHY: There's much to be said 
for writing two sets of assignment sched- 
blackboard 
hand and one for the 


ules on the one for the day at 


The task 


forces the teacher to do his planning well. 


next day. 


Che pupil who was absent can learn what 
he missed from the schedules, and the slow 
or inattentive student can turn to them for 
what he failed to get when the subject was 
brought up. 

And it’s good not to make the schedule 
too formal. Have a few quips such as: “For 
tomorrow bring some theme paper and 
Car. G. 
School, 


Guess why!” 


Clark High 


soft lead pencil. 
MILLER, 


Spokane, Washington. 


Lewis and 


DECORATION COMMITTEES: Suc- 
committees, if 
too little 

couragement to compete with each other, 


cessive room decoration 


given neither too much nor 
can give the teacher much aid and comfort 
in keeping the room pleasantly attractive. 
Variety as well as beauty often results from 
plan.—C. H. 
California. 


such a Wooprurr, Long 


Beach, 
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FLES REALLY WORKS 


By JOSEPH 


IN RECENT YEARS a great deal has been 
said and written about foreign language 
programs in the elementary school, popu- 
larly referred to by the abbreviation FLES. 
FLES programs have become a firmly estab- 
lished adjunct to the curriculum in many 
school districts. Many more districts are try- 
ing pilot programs and still others are 
planning such programs. Perhaps in the 
sixties we shall see FLES programs become 
an accepted addition to the elementary 
school curriculum. However, at this time 
many school patrons, administrators, and 
teachers are still in a quandary about the 


basic soundness of inclusion of foreign lan- 


guage 
FLES programs are begun for no better rea- 


instruction in the grades. Many 
son than that it is the fashion. It is feared 
that a school may be labeled backward and 
old fashioned without such a program. 

As a foreign language teacher I will con- 
fess that I have not always been a propo- 
nent of FLES instruction. Since 1952 I have 
seen too many programs fail. Why they 
failed is a question too involved to go into 


here. Much discussion nowadays centers on 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
“FLES” stands for Foreign Language 
—Elementary School, and we might add 
that FLES is still controversial. You 
recall that Dr. Conant paid some com- 
pliments to FLES and then recom- 
mended that a modern foreign lan- 
guage sequence start in the junior- 
high-school grades. Two of the major 
FLES problems deal with continuity 
and teacher competency. Read this ar- 
ticle to find out how the author ad- 
dresses himself to these and other FLES 
problems and potentialities. He is su- 
pervising teacher of foreign languages, 
University School, Northern Illinois 

University, DeKalb, Illinois. 
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whether or not foreign language instruction 
in the grades is educationally sound. We un- 
derstand now that the early years in a 
child’s life are ripe for language learnings 
and our concern should not be whether or 
not such programs will work, for that has 
already been explored and research and good 
horse sense have indicated what direction to 
take. Rather we should be concerned with 
what direction we should take to insure a 
successful program. There are many success- 
ful programs in operation and it is to these 
that we must look for encouragement and 
direction. What are the results of successful 
FLES What of the 
children when they leave the elementary 
of 


with the secondary school, or are the chil 


instruction? becomes 


school? Is there articulation program 
dren merely placed in typical high-school 
classes? 

In 1954, as 
throughout the 
school of Northern 


other schools 
the 


University 


in sO many 


nation, laboratory 
Illinois be- 
gan a FLES program. Instruction began in 
the fourth grade and, as in most programs, 
the audio-lingual or hearing-speaking ap- 
proach was exclusively employed. The chil- 
dren did not see the printed word for the 
first three years of the program. Written 
symbols were sparingly introduced in the 
fourth year of instruction, and a simple 
word-picture text was used. It is important 
note that 
English. The second was a rather typical 


to this first text contained no 
high-school first-year foreign-language text 
except for the fact that it also contained no 
English other than the dictionary at the 
rear of the book. 

The original group of sixteen with which 
1954 
is in 


in now 


the 


the was initiated 


numbers fourteen members and 


program 


ninth grade. What, then, are the results of 
their FLES instruction and what does the 
future hold for these students? First, let me 
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dispel any doubts I may have had about the 
validity and worth of such programs. Let me 
also insist that I am not attempting to put 
forth our program as something ideal or 
unique, for it is hardly that. There are many 
things we shall not do again, for we proba- 
bly did more things wrong than right. What 
is it that makes for success in such pro- 
grams? Any success story has many many 
sides to it; however, one thing that is abso- 
lutely necessary in FLES instruction is fol- 
low-through. Despite many setbacks and 
much unhappiness and dissatisfaction with 
various aspects of the program, we contin- 
ued to move ahead, eliminating those pro- 
cedures we felt were undesirable and sup- 
planting them with new ideas. We carried 
on our program and as the children moved 
on through the junior-high years, where 
the foreign language is an elective, we urged 
them to continue their study. 
As a language 
tomed to beginning junior- and senior-high 


foreign teacher accus 
language classes, it is an exhilarating ex- 
perience for me to behold this ninth-grade 
group. They possess a preciseness of pro- 
nunciation and scope of vocabulary that 
would never be attained in a typical second- 
ary foreign language program. Even more 
fantastic is the apparent ease with which 
they are able to grasp new material. Gram- 
matical points are easily explained and un- 
new vocabulary and idioms 


derstood and 


are quickly learned and retained. In their 


grammar study the children are now at a 
point comparable to a second-year high- 
school class. Of course they are far more ad- 
vanced in aural comprehension and oral 
ability, and in the areas mentioned above. 
The advantages of this type of program 
are obvious. When most children are just 
beginning to think about foreign language 
study, this group of ninth graders is prepar- 
ing for advanced work. We certainly would 
not think of postponing English instruction 
until the ninth or tenth grade. A child be- 
gins piano lessons at a very early age. It is 
no less desirable to begin foreign language 
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instruction at a very early age. Learning any 
language necessitates practically a lifetime 
of study and we cannot afford to postpone 
the experience. We must understand fully 
that one does not become truly proficient 
in a foreign language in two, three, or four 
years of high-school study. 

How do the children feel about all this? 
If one were to have asked them in grades 
five or six, the response more likely than not 
would have been: “I'm tired of it” or “I'm 
bored to death.” This was a sign that ma- 
terials and methods had to be altered. For- 
tunately their attitudes have changed these 
past two years, which indicates that now the 
material is suited to their interest and abil- 
ity levels. They seem to be fascinated with 
their obvious ability in the foreign language 
and especially the sudden awareness that 
The 
classroom atmosphere is full of excitement 


they can actually use this new tool. 


and each period passes by all too quickly. 
Every single one of the children has indi 
cated a desire to continue language study in 
high school. There they will be placed in an 
advanced class where they will do work in 
literature and advanced grammar study not 
unlike English literature and composition 
classes except, of course, that the language 
spoken will be French. All but two of them 
plan to begin the study of another foreign 
language in the tenth grade. At this stage, 
four have indicated an interest in foreign 
language as a career. These, then, are cer- 
tainly indications of success. 

FLES 
for our educational dollars. A country such 
as the United States of America, which has 
the burden of world leadership thrust on 


programs are sound investments 


her shoulders, can ill afford a shortage of 
people competent in several languages. 
FLES instruction offers a solution to this di 
lemma. We have progressed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage with these programs for 
they have been time-tested and proved. 
Let's stop tinkering around with FLES. If 
we want to include it in the curriculum, 


let's do so with the idea of providing a con- 
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tinuous program through the grades and 
co-ordinating that program with junior- 
and senior-high language courses. In doing 
so, let’s look for direction to the many suc- 
cessful the country: 
Cleveland, Seattle, Los Angeles, El Paso, 
Santa Fe, and Lincoln, Nebraska, to name 
only a few. 

If the school districts interested in initi- 
ating a FLES program will proceed as sug- 


programs around 
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gested above and investigate some of the 
sources listed, then I am sure they will find, 
as we have at Northern Illinois University, 
that FLES does really work. Interestingly 
enough the textbook selected for this year’s 
work is entitled, Oui, Je Parle Francais, 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
and these ninth graders, at least, can indeed 
say with pride and without reservation, 
“Yes, I speak French”. 


Needed: Disciplined Intelligence 


Democracy is based on the faith that men can 
govern their own affairs. However as Thomas Jeffer- 
son was well aware, this faith is illusory unless there 
is a high level of intelligence among the citizenry. 
Men can control their affairs only on two condi- 
They 


surrounding a decision 


must be informed of the circumstances 
They must know the facts 
of the case. Second, they must have a disciplined, 


tions. 


a trained intelligence. They must know how to 
judge the character of those who would represent 
them, and the quality of their ideas and values. 
Thus the sciences and the method of the sciences 
are essential to a free society, to a society which is 
under the control of its members 

This is doubtless why Americans placed such a 
high premium on education. They expected edu- 
cation to accomplish these two functions. If Ameri- 
can education has failed, it has failed in the second 
of these two. It has been too satisfied with facts and 
has paid too little attention to the cultivation of a 
disciplined intelligence, particularly in dealing with 
matters of morals and social policy. We have said 
much about not teaching children what to think 
but how to think. Yet few teachers know how to 
think themselves, nor do our teacher training insti- 
tutions provide them with understanding of, or 
training in, how to think. 

True there moral and 
spiritual values, but for the most part in a very 


general sort of way. Moral education is much more 


has been discussion of 


than a hortatory or appreciative process It is an 


intellectual matter in which ideas and values are 
put to work in attack upon real problems, both 
personal and social. The concern should be both 
with the solutions arrived at and the discipline of 
intellectual habits and attitudes that is developed 
in the process. The motivation of discipline should 
be concern for the consequences of decision. This is 
a primary responsibility of the schools, the culti 
vation of responsible disciplined intelligence at 
work in moral and social areas as well as scientific 
and technical areas. 

We are in the grips of a profound and agonizing 
transformation. The and 
nology, and the increasing demands of men for a 
share in the world’s goods and a share in control 
over their destinies, are changing our world at an 
accelerating tempo. If men are to rule themselves 
they must achieve an intelligence in socio-moral 
matters that is as powerful as the intelligence at 
work in the sciences and technology. The prob 
lems of control over our civilization are as complex 
as are the problems of atomic physics. Unless the 
quality of intelligence develops there is great danger 
that our civilization will go out of control and re- 
sult in catastrophe. A free society is one in the 
control of its members. This means that they not 
only 


cultural sciences tech 


have a share in control but that they have 
the intelligence to control, to keep it under control. 


—Grorce E. AXTELLe in the Educational Forum, 





Johnny Can; Why Can’t I? 


By WALTER E. 


JOHNNY CAN; WHY CAN'T I?’ 


Why can’t I go? Jane's mother is letting 
her go 


“But all the rest of the kids are allowed 
to do that.’ 

Such comments are frequently used as 
the plan of attack by children in trying, 


often successfully, to win the family argu- 
home on 


the 


ment concerning the hour to be 


school nights or weekends, the use of 
family car, the question of how much al 
lowance, the suitability of dress, the ques 


' 
tion o1 


dating, and innumerable other is 
sues which must be settled between parents 
and children. 

Ihe parents, in seeking ammunition for 
their attack on the problems, pose such 
questions as: 


“How 


home on school nights when the other chil 


can I insist that my children stay 


dren are out?” 
“How 


sonable hours when, according to the chil 


can you determine what are rea 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article deals with the disputes 
that arise between parents and thei 
school-age offspring about decisions on 
the use of the family car, time to come 
home, amount of allowance, propriety 
of dress, and similar things. The dis 
cussions often generate heat because 
son Arthur says, “Why can’t I do as the 
other boys do? Why do my parents have 
to be different?” If there is a high- 
school student in your family, you must 
recognize the problem, according to the 
author of this article, who suggests that 
parents and parent groups plan co- 
operative action toward a satisfactory 
solution. He is professor of education, 
State University College of Education, 
Cortland, New York. 
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dren's reports, each family apparently has 
its own ideas?” 

“I know my daughter is too young to 
date, but the other girls in her class are now 
dating and she says I am unfair and old 
fashioned because I object. What am I sup 
posed to do?” 

“What is the answer when your child says, 
‘But all the other kids are allowed to’?” 

These comments represent an all-too-fre 
quent problem, the problem of maintaining 
standards of conduct, status, and respect- 
ability within each family in our eve1 
changing society. They also show the re 
lated problem of the changing rok within 
the family. As our culture pattern continues 
to move from family-based activities to 
peer-group activities the authority of the 
parents becomes more and more challenged 
while the peer group takes on greater and 
greater importance. While this does not 
necessarily mean that parental authority is 
becoming a thing of the past, it does indi- 
cate that parents must realize that their au 
thority, as everything else, must change 
with the times. Let us examine, very briefly, 
some of the reasons for such change in the 
family pattern 

Our postwar recreation pattern has be 
come one of individual recreation, as op 
posed to the more family-centered pattern 
of previous generations. Not only do the 
parents and children not do things to 
gether, in spite of the recent “togetherness” 
emphasis, but each of the children goes his 
own way, with his own age mates rather than 
staying with older brothers or sisters or go- 
ing places or doing things in company with 
his parents. As a result the family, with its 
standards, is no longer the unit around 
which recreation centers, and the child, or 
adolescent, develops instead a pattern of 


procedure and a set of standards which have 
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evolved from the thinking of the peer group. 
Since the adolescent is more frequently a 
part of the peer group, it is this group 
which carries weight in his decisions. He 
and his group have talked over and decided 
upon certain standards and rules, and it is 
to these that the adolescent refers when he 
says “everybody does it.” 

that such 
groups are in any way necessarily detri- 


This is not to imply peer 
mental to the individual. Rather they are of 
tremendous value because these adolescents 
feel, correctly, that they have moved away 
from the direct, complete control of paren- 
tal authority, but they recognize they are not 
yet capable of competing with adults in the 
adult The of 
course, their own adolescent world, with its 


world. only alternative is, 

own language, dress, interests, and stand- 

ards. 
When 


against what the parent feels is a reasonable 


therefore, they seem to rebel 
request (reasonable from the parent's point 
of view), they are reflecting this attempt to 
establish their own code of ethics and stand- 
ards. Their rebellion is often not a desire to 
go counter to parents, but rather a desire to 
make their own ideas carry weight. 

The comment may now well be raised, 
“Yes, I understand, but what can we as par- 
ents do about it?” 

Because it is a situation arising from the 
society in which the adolescent finds him- 
self and because the solution must be so- 
cially acceptable to adults and adolescents, 
it should be handled in a social setting. 
These problems are not limited to the 
home. They involve the adolescent and his 
friends, the adolescent’s family and his 
friends’ families, and the answer lies in the 
joint efforts of families, neighborhoods or 
communities. 

The problems of what hours to.keep or 
what nights are to be date nights for high- 
school students (during the week or week- 
ends only) should be agreed upon by what- 
ever neighborhood, school, or community 
groups can organize to talk these problems 
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over. These problems should be an essen- 
tial part of a P.T.A. What hour to be in 
can best be set when the community or 
school-community group—parents and ado- 
lescents working together—decide on a rea- 
sonable hour or, more realistically, a range 
of time, depending on the ages of the indi 
vidual adolescents and the events attended. 

It is essential that the adolescents be rep- 
resented at any discussion of these commu- 
nity problems—hours, use of cars by teen- 
agers, age for dating, drinking, suitable 
dress for specific occasions, or whatever 
other problems arise—because they are the 
ones who are vitally concerned. If given the 
privilege of discussing with adults on adult 
terms the problems and solutions, they will 
be far more ready to carry out the decision 
made. The decisions then become their de- 
cisions rather than something imposed upon 
them. As their own decisions, they feel the 
responsibility for carrying out the ideas 
with the help of the adult community. 

Such joint decisions are a help in another 
way. No longer does the adolescent have 
the argument that “Johnny's mother lets 
him do it” or “Jane can stay out until mid- 
night” because you, your child, and every 
other adult and adolescent in the commu- 
nity know the decisions made and the toler 
ances allowed. 

All the decisions should be flexible, but 
the limits of the regulations should be 
clearly known. Money allowances, for ex 
ample, should range from one amount to 
another, depending on needs. This range 
should be known by all. The family car 
may be used, or the adolescent may have 
his own car, but under certain agreed-upon 
limits as to where the cars are to be driven, 
when Are slacks o1 
shorts worn on specific occasions? This is 


and by whom used. 
decided upon and accepted by all. Where 
issues such as these are settled by group—par- 


ents and adolescénts together, as a neigh- 


borhood or school-community group—then 


the adolescents have their freedom, but 
within acceptable limits, and the end result 
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is Uaat there are far fewer occasions for ado- 
lescents to ask for “special favors” or to 
argue “everybody else does it” and there 
are far fewer occasions for parents to won- 
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der what their stand should be on each 
problem as it arises. Here is a way to help 
the P.T.A. help teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren. 


In This Image 


By Ex.uiotr Mozte 
Robert A. Millikan High School, Long Beach, California 


How often do we pause and try to see ourselves 
as others see us? Those of us in education, when 
attacked by “outsiders,” tend to be a notoriously 
defensive group, The reason is not surprising when 
we remember that most of our critics, as \.ell as 
our supporters, have attended school at one time 
or another and thus possess the prime requisite of 
the self-styled critic, ic., experience. While the ex- 
periential value of a classroom seat is certainly not 
the sine qua non for the improvement of education, 
it might be worth our while to see how a few teen- 
age critics view their mentors. 

In an experimental lengthening of the school 
day in the senior high schools at Long Beach last 
year, twelve juniors arrived in my eighth-period 
United States history class. During the year my tun- 
nel vision noted that most of these young people 
were potentially fine teachers. When inquiry dis- 
closed that they had other vocational goals in mind 
I asked them, on the spur of the moment, to write 
ten-minute essays on what they considered to be the 
deterrents to entering teaching. Following are some 
excerpts of what they had to say: 

“Teachers—those martyrs of the classroom—are 
not appreciated by students or parents. . . . The 
tedious hours marking uniformly alike ‘creative’ 
writing papers or submitting oneself to days of 
afterschool torture patiently offering make-up ‘ests.” 

“. . . Teaching in a way, unless you are a really 
dedicated teacher, is a rather thankless job. The 
kids you've taught forget you in a year or so.” 

“After a hard night's work of grading papers, the 
teacher has to get up bright and carly in the 
morning to beat the pupils to school. The teacher 
spends an exciting, thought-provoking day answer- 
ing intelligent questions such as, ‘How come we 
gotta study this crap?’ 

“Teachers, especially women, lose their patience 
and sentiments after a while. I would prefer working 
at a job that is not so trying.” 


“I would find it monotonous—not highly re- 
warding. I would like to earn a higher salary and 
advance more rapidly.” 

“My conscience would bother me if I had to 
teach (five times a day, five days a week) something 
that may be of assistance to only 5 or 10 per cent 
of the kids.” 

“Many teachers, women especially, seem to be so 
frustrated and unhappy with their profession that 
they nag and bore their students.” 

“The teacher has a comparatively low-paying 
job which is hard on the nerves as well as the pay 
check. Teachers in this country are also not re- 
spected so much as college graduates who become 
lawyers, engineers, and so on.” 

“I don't want to spend my life fighting the 
junior Maffia! . . . Teachers are tied down by mil- 
lions of silly policies and tons of forms and paper- 
work. For all their hard work and long hours 
teachers are not highly respected in the community. 
Because so many other professions offer more ad- 
vantages than teaching, most good teachers are not 
in the schools; instead there are mediocre peda- 
gogues....” 

These then are the reactions of a few students 
in a student body of over three thousand. All of 
them enjoy school, plan on college, and have or 
have had teachers whom they respect and admire. 
All of them presently reject teaching as a career. 
Their forthright comments may anger us at first, 
especially since we seem to be more pitied than 
condemned. Perhaps this adolescent stereotype of 
the overworked, underpaid, unappreciated teacher 
is more an image of our own creation than we would 
like to admit. To deal with the adult critics of 
education is one thing; to vitalize education for the 
young people of today is an infinitely more im- 
portant task. 

In the search for our rightful place in the sun, 
we still have to keep someone watching the store. 


TIME TO TALK VALUES 


By FREDERICK A. SMALL 


IN. AN ALL-OUT ATTEMPT to make our 
youth secure in their’ school and life situa- 
tions, are we, in fact, sapping from them 
the strength and vitality essential to their 
own well-being and to the future welfare of 
the nation as a whole? There appears 
ample evidence that we are doing just that. 
We, the educators, are resorting to every de- 
vice and trick in our pedagogical pack to 
wheedle, lure, beg, cajole, and bribe our 
young people into a way of life that is soft 
and secure, serene and safe. We are doing 
little or nothing to develop within our 
youngsters the tough fiber of endurance 
and the hard core of perseverance that at- 
taches itself to a job and sees it through. 
We are skim-coating the slide of life with a 
thin and slippery substance we call an edu- 
cation, hoping that our charges will ride 
out the storms of adversity and slip into un- 
troubled adulthood, suffering no mal d’exist- 
ence save an intellectual obesity and a tend- 
ency to flabbiness in the muscles of moral- 
ity. ’ 

Our educational programs today in our 
elementary and secondary schools are 
planned, designed, and operated to make 
things comfortable and easy for the pupil. 
In the early grades there is some consider- 
able effort to teach the fundamentals of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is one man’s policy statement 
on the inadvisability of overprotecting 
youth. We think there is sense to the 
idea that youth can be sheltered too 
much. They have to walk alone sooner 
or later; spoon-feeding is all right for 
babies but not for older children. In 
effect, the author is preaching a ser- 
mon, a pretty good one. He is assistant 
superintendent of schools, Norwell, 
Massachusetts. 





reading and number concept. But during 
these same years we stand in constant fear 
that we may offend an ego, smother an en- 
thusiasm, or quell a young and lively spirit 
to the detriment of its “proper” expression 
in what we used to call antisocial behavior. 
We look for dark and obscure reasons 
for misconduct. We seck causes in terms 
of frustrations, complexes, psychological 
blocks, fixations, indigestion, and postnasal 
drip. We apply unguents and soothing sym- 
pathetic sirups to the “distressed” spirit 
when really we should be more cognizant of 
another and more tangible part of the anat- 
omy. In all likelihood it is not the dangling 
participle but the dangling derriére that 
needs applied psychology. Our “boards of 
education” can cut through to the seat of 
the problem much more effectively than is 
now apparent in many instances. 
Emerging— (that’s what happens now; 
young people don’t grow up—they emerge) 
—out of the tender years into the less refined 
atmosphere of the junior and senior high 
schools, the pupil is quickly cloaked in new 
garments of protective influence. Is he now 
permitted, finally, to engage in learning ex- 
periences that will develop attitudes, ideals, 
moral concepts, and a sense of responsibil- 
ity? He most certainly is not. We persist at 
this higher plane of academic activity to 
shield, conceal, duck, dodge, and avoid. No 
unpleasant experience must blight our 
emerging flower of manhood or woman- 
hood. We have a system at our secondary 
level that is now geared to a guidance pro- 
gram. So we guide (direct?) every choice, 
we counsel each decision, we help our 
youth to think through to a solution that we 
have already determined is the right an- 
swer. If our frail reed leans in hint of re- 
bellion against our benevolence, we quickly 
supply a pedagogical prop and steer the er- 
ring one in the direction of complete con- 
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formity. We don’t teach, we don’t guide; we 
herd. And it may be no mere coincidence 
that we call the reward for four years of 
pretty fair attendance at our high schools a 
“sheepskin.” 

What has suddenly become wrong with 
letting young people brush against reality? 
Life is not constantly and eternally good. 
There are pitfalls in the highway that leads 
to success. The average adult in the course 
of three score and ten will face sickness, fi- 
nancial burdens, family concerns of one 
description or another, adversity in several 
and varied forms. All is not sweetness and 
light. A Divine Power meant, I am sure, 
that it should be that way. He conceived 
that His children should be tried and tem- 
pered and strengthened to the end that 
they might better accomplish His plan. 
Evolving through the centuries to a better 
tomorrow is not going to be the job for 
weaklings. Guided missiles may be the or- 
der of the day, but guided misfits have no 
part to play in the survival of a strong so- 
cial order. 

Our educational plan today reflects an 
emphasis that society places on team play 
and on doing things together; accomplish- 
ment by committees, groups, conferences— 
“togetherness” with its cozy and hateful 
philosophy ‘hat stifles individual initiative 
and reduces all activity to a movement of 
masses wherein we all go together at the 
same time, in the same direction,- heading 
for a common and probably predetermined 
goal or destination. This is in marked con- 
trast to the situation where we have an ex- 
pression of individuality; an assertion of 
originality; a free, fresh, and personal .ap- 
proach that comes straight from the mind 
and the spirit of one person who prefers 
and dares to walk alone. 

One purpose of formal education is, of 
course, to impart certain aspects of knowl- 
edge and understanding. But the total re- 
sponsibility of our schools is with values and 
virtues of equal if not greater concern than 
this. We must instruct pupils to be persons 
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in their own right. John Steinbeck in his 
novel, East of Eden, said: 


Our species is the only creative species, and it 
has only one creative instrument, the individual 
mind and spirit of a man. Nothing was ever created 
by two men. There are no good collaborations. . . . 
Once the miracle of creation has taken place, the 
group can build and extend it, but the group never 
invents anything. The preciousness lies in the lonely 
mind of a man. 


A professor of education at Arizona State 

College, writing in School Executive for 
July, 1958, stated: 
The individual is the pioneer, on foot, possessing 
or developing the skills, insights, and tools needed in 
his adventure. He is capable of building his own 
destiny. .. . 

Whatever are the purposes of education, they are 
not to produce friendly mental midgets, or to cul- 
tivate conversant boobies. We must not lose that 
which made us a great nation—man's dedication to 
liberty, free thought, and personal independence. . . . 
Man's physical and mental appendages are made 
adept and strong as they are called into duty daily. 


May we assume, then, that education 
must accept a greater challenge than here- 
tofore, not only being satisfied with the 
business of imparting a body of factual 
matter but also being concerned with the 
molding of men and women who will be of 
sterner stuff and who can face the light of 
day with the courage and the will to con- 
tend with those adversaries who threaten 
our very existence? 

It well may be true, in this mighty and 
complex twentieth century, that man is no 
longer sufficient unto himself alone. But 
does it similarly follow that man must, of 
necessity, submerge his identity in the over- 
whelming depths of the masses? Granted, 
there are no longer any geographical fron- 
tiers, at least on this planet, any areas of 
wilderness to challenge the pioneer in his 
own individualistic right and might. How- | 
ever, there are some very real frontiers in 
the realms of science, technology, and phi- 
losophy. that cry aloud for pioneering. 
There is still a place and a time for man to 
walk apart from the crowd. 


Attitudes of School Boards Toward 
Criticisms of the Public Schools 


By .. 
FRANK R. ALBERT, JR. 


Tue Russian LAUNCHING of the earth’s 
first artificial satellite, Sputnik I, on Octo- 
ber 4, 1957, marked the beginning of an- 
other era of reawakened public interest in 
the nation’s schools. During a period of 
deep public concern yith the defensive 
strength and the position of the United 
States in its race fog the conquest of outer 
space, it is not surprising that criticisms of 
schools have been many. Who are those in- 
dividuals who have been so influential in 
guiding the direction of our schools during 
this period and what are their attitudes to- 
ward some of the criticisms which have 
been leveled against our public schools? 
This question was posed by the author in 
a national study of the characteristics of 
board members and their attitudes toward 
criticisms of the public schools. 

‘Frank R. Albert, Jr., “Characteristics of School 
Board Members and Their Attitudes Toward Cer- 
tain Criticisms of Public School Education,” unpub- 


lished doctoral dissertation, University of Mississippi, 
May, 1959. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author is dean of Texarkana 
College, Texarkana, Texas. He writes: 
“With all of the criticisms that have 
been leveled against public schools 
since the Soviet Union orbited its first 
satellite, the attitudes of our school 
board members toward some of these 
criticisms should be of timely interest to 
the community as well as to the board 
members themselves.” To which we 
comment, “Why not?” It would be 
strange (wouldn't it?) if some school 
board members agreed with many of 
the criticisms rejected by the profes- 
sional staff! 





The composition of school boards has 
been the subject of several studies. which 
have been conducted on both a regional 
and national basis. One of the first and most 
notable of these was that reported by 
Counts in 1927.? In the present study a two- 
part questionnaire was used in collecting 
data concerning the composition of school 
boards and the attitudes of board members 
toward criticisms of the public schools. The 
727 replies received from board members in 
cities of 30,000 or more in population in 
the United States represented 27 per cent 
of an estimated 2,688 board members serv- 
ing in cities of this size. Part I of the ques- 
tionnaire consisted of items concerning the 
characteristics of board members. These in- 
cluded age, sex, education, occupation, 
children, wards, or grandchildren attending 
public schools, tenure, and income of the 
board members. Based upon the findings of 
the present study, the typical school board 
member serving during the 1958-1959 
school year in cities of 30,000 or more in 
population was a man, 48.6 years of age 
who was married and had one or more chil- 
dren attending public schools; a college 
graduate, a professional, executive, or busi- 
nessman by occupation who had an annual 
income of $11,968 and had served a total of 
six years on the school board. 

Some of the more prevalent criticisms of 
the public schools in recent years and the 
attitudes of the board members toward 
these criticisms are shown in the tabulation 
on the next page. 


* George S. Counts, “The Composition of Boards 
of Education,” Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, University of Chicago, Vol. XXXIII, July, 
1927. 
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“The Schools Are Suffering from Too Little Parental Contact.” 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
14% 39% 12% 32% 8% 
“There Is a Need for More Rigid Discipline in the Public Schools.” 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
197 53% 10% 16% 2% 


“The High Schools Are Dominated to an Undue Extent by College-Entrance Requirements.” ; 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
2% 17% 11% 56% 14% 

“The Notion That the Schools Should Educate ‘All the Children of All the People’ Is Unrealistic.” 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
4% 12% 7% 57% 20% 

“The School Door Has Been Slammed in the Faces of College Graduates Who Want to Teach, Because 

They Have Not Taken Superfluous Courses in Teacher Education.” 


Strongly Agree ma Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
9% 207 16%, 497% 7% 


“Subjects and Subject Matter Are Being Ignored in the Schools and Instead the Schools Are 
‘Teaching Children.’” 
Undecided 


19% 


Disagree Strongly Disagree 


or 
5! © 


Strongly Agree Agree 
3% 20% 


1 per cent did not reply to the foregoing item. 


“The Public Schools Are Not so Adequately Financed‘as Their Increasing Responsibilities Would Warrant.” 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
24% 4°% 4% 20% 3% 


1 per cent did not reply to the foregoing item. 


The responses of the board members to 
these criticisms, selected to illustrate the 
varying nature of the criticisms used in the 
present study, indicate both general agree- 
ment and disagreement among the board 
members in their attitudes toward criticisms 
of the public schools. When considered, col- 
lectively, the board members expressed gen- 


other than constructive in nature. If it is 
presumed, as it is here, that the attitudes of 
our educational policy makers exert a pro- 
found influence upon the shaping of the 
educational programs of our schools, con- 
tinuing analyses of the extent to which 
board members agree or disagree among 
themselves on current issues may give some 





clue to the future character of the nation’s 
schools. 


eral disagreement in their attitudes toward 
criticisms which were selected as being 


The Right to Work.—Adolescents need work experience, not primarily as vocational preparation but as 
a way of growing up, of discovering themselves, of building self-respect and maturity. But their need is 
hardly a right, as of now. 

Child labor laws designed to protect the young from exploitation are too often now a hindrance. Em- 
ployers hesitate to add temporary workers as skills count for more and more. Unions, protecting employ- 
ment, still enforce restrictions which grew out of earlier struggles for recognition and a living wage for 
breadwinners. 

But if we are to provide this maturity-building experience to teenagers, laws, rules and attitudes must 
change. All of us have a stake in the problem. We must find ways which give both appropriaté protection 
and wider opportunity for teenagers.—Overview. 


= BVENTS AND OPINIONS = 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND YOUTH: 
“Today, three of every 10 of our millions 
of unemployed are under 25, years of age. 
The jobless rate among the young, unedu- 
cated, and unskilled Americans is by far the 
highest of any group; the employment rate 
among those who drop out of high school 
before getting a diploma is double that 
among high school graduates.” 

These are the blunt facts which Sylvia 
Porter recently disclosed in her syndicated 
column. From time to time, we have com- 
mented upon Miss Porter's economic analy- 
ses, particularly when educational im- 
plications were involved. And, yet, the 
above statement which prefaced her re- 
marks on the jobless youth was t dis- 
quieting. As important as they may be, we 
will forego a recitation of alarming statis- 
tics cited by Miss Porter and, instead, con- 
centrate on the suggestions offered to im- 
prove the scope of education and training 
of our youth as the best means of prevent- 
ing a catastrophic situation. According to 
this economic observer, we must: 

(1) Give much more guidance and coun- 
sel on an.individual, community, and na- 
tional level to all children at school age on 
the essential need for getting the maximum 
training possible. Warn your children and 
your friends’ children that without ample 
skills they'll start and stay at the bot om of 
the job and income pile. . . . And this guid- 
ance must be given at the community and 
national level, too. 

(2) Change your own attitude now and 
forever about the status of an American 
with manual training, and by so doing 
‘help change a youngster’s attitude toward 
being a skilled craftsman. A man who can 
repair your T.V. set or banged-up car has 
an essential place in our economy just as a 
surgeon does, and he warrants status just 
as a scientist does. Children reflect our atti- 
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tudes toward occupations, and if we give 
manual training the respect it deserves, so 
will they. 

(3) Provide adequate courses in voca- 
tional training. One reason for the appal- 
ling rate of dropouts from high school . . . 
is that “we're not giving the vocational 
courses the kids want and need.” 

(4) Strengthen our school system in every 
sphere, and this includes vocational as well 
as academic schooling. Even as seemingly 
minor a point as decent machinery on which 
a young man can be trained is exceedingly 
important. Our facilities are just not good 
enough. 

(5) Carefully weigh expanding financial 
help to students who will become skilled 
craftsmen, just as we are expanding help 
to those who will become scientists, engi- 
neers, and so on. Millions who otherwise 
will drop to the bottom of the job-income 
pile then will be encouraged and able to 
remain in school and obtain training. 


A FURTHER COMMENTARY: In our 
frenzied efforts to seek out and to educate 
the academically gifted, to train more sci- 
entists, engineers, and schoolteachers, we 
have shortchanged the millions of young 
men and women who have neither the de- 
sire nor the ability to pursue the acceler- 
ated programs advocated by those who wear 
educational blinders. A school system which 
follows the philosophy of the survival of 
the fittest is bound to leave in its wake a 
wasteland of social and economic malad- 
justed youth. This is inevitable. And the 
blame lies squarely upon the educators. 
Those who give lip service to the need for 
vocational training and those who openly 
defy inclusion of it as a dilution to a lofty 
educational program should seriously con- 
sider whether they are morally right to call 
themselves professional educators. ; 
? 
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AUTOMOBILES AND GRADES: Par- 
ents who do not wisely regulate their teen- 
ager’s use of the car are endangering his 
high-school grades, his future, and maybe 
his life. This was the main finding of the 
most comprehensive study ever undertaken 
to determine the automobile’s influence on 
teen-age behavior. The study leaves no 
doubt that it isn’t the car but the control 
of the use of it that is important. Parents 
must realize the urgency of exercising more 
authority over their children in the matter 
of how and when they drive. 

Confirming the car-grades situation, the 
study points out that amount of car usage 
has a direct relationship to academic stand- 
ing. Driving a car does not in itself have an 
adverse effect on grades, but when the use 
of the car is permitted to infringe on school- 
work, serious problems develop. Grades 
started to suffer when the car was used more 
than two days out of the five-day school 
week. Those who used the car at least 
four days were more than twice as likely to 
be D or worse students than the two-day 
users. But the best records of all were made 
by students who confined their usage of cars 
strictly to the weekends. 

For the first time, the study answers the 
question of which comes first—the car or 
poor grades. It was revealed that poor aca- 
demic performance does not necessarily set 
in after extensive use of the car begins. Fre- 
quently, a car becomes a diversion to the 
student who already has little or no interest 
in schoolwork. The poorest students are 
those who drive their own cars. Holding a 
job to support a car affected the teen-ager’s 
attitude toward school, and the curtailment 
of studytime created by the job-car com- 
bination led to a vicious circle. Of students 
spending $6 or more per week on car sup- 
port, only 1 per cent were A students, while 
among thos who spent $3 or less the ratio 
of A students was four times as high. 

Other findings on the grade-car relation- 
ship include: Good students who yield to 
the car craze suffer the sharpest drop in 
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grades. The longer a car has been owned, 
the less is the chance of a boy's being a 
good student. By far the greatest scholastic 
damage occurs when the high-school junior 
obtains a car. Among students with heither 
car nor job, there are twice as many A and 
B students as among students haviiug jobs 
and cars. 

Based on the study, the following recom- 
mendations to parents on controlling their 
young drivers are offered: (1) Make scholar- 
ship and homework first and cars second. 
(2) Restrict the use of cars to weekends and 
keep the weekdays for schoolwork. There 
will be exceptions, but this should be the 
basic approach. (s) If your youngster’s 
grades are in bad shape, don’t allow use of 
the car on the condition that he or she 
promises to do better. If you do, you're 
practically guaranteeing that the student 
won't do better and, in all probability, will 
do worse. (4) Vote against a part-time job 
if the child has to have a job to buy a car 
or support one. Don’t let a student's indus- 
triousness drift too far from the classroom. 
(5) Keep the keys in your own pocket. Don’t 
allow the youngster the excuse: “I bought 
it.” Lend your car under proper circum- 
stances rather than take a chance on your 
child's future. (6) Withhold extensive car 
privileges to a sixteen-year old for at least 
one year. Extensive car usage by a youngster 
at this age almost always has an adverse 
effect on grades. When limited for a year 
and then controlled, normally no serious 
problem results. (7) Decide early against 
letting your youngster “keep up with the 
Jones boy” as far as cars are concerned. 
It’s not worth the price the child may have 
to pay later on. (8) Don’t be deluded into 
an attitude of unwarranted trust in your 
teen-ager’s driving habits. Trust his honesty 
but not his immaturity. (9) Make sure your 
teen-ager is taught to drive properly, not 
by friends or relatives, but by a professional / 
driving instructor or through a high-school 
driver-education course. 

Joseru GREEN 


The Junior High School Differs 


By RUSSELL L. HAMM 


ALL THAT IS NEEDED for a school is a log 
with a teacher on one end and a pupii on 
the other—so said Mark Hopkins. It can’t 
be defined in terms of the log—that is, the 
building—or the teacher. The only way the 
junior high school can be defined is in terms 
of the pupil. 

Of course, a junior high school differs 
from a senior high school or an elementary 
school in architectural design because of 
the curriculum, which in turn is affected by 
the nature of the child. Here are examples: 
Interschool athletics in the junior high 
school are frowned on by people like Dr. 
Conant. Compare the spectator facilities in 
gymnasiums for junior high schools and for 
senior high schools. Where are the rooms 
for typing? Generally in high schools, There 
- are differences in the shops: In the senior 
high schools there is greater specialization, 
as reflected in the equipment and tools. 

There is a difference in teachers, too. 
This is dangerous ground! All generaliza- 
tions are dangerous. Junior-high-school 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Differs from what? Differs from senior 
high schools and elementary schools. 
Both before and since the Conant re- 
port on junior-high-school education, 
the junior high school has been the 
center of much attention. And well it 
might! For we believe -that the early 
adolescent (eleven to fourteen years) 
deserves a type of school organization 
that does not mix him with older ado- 
lescents or preadolescent children. Our 
views may add to, rather than diminish, 
the controversy. Even so, that is the 
reason for publishing good articles on 
junior-high education. The author is 
co-ordinator of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, Roseville Schools, in suburban 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





teachers are generally more interested in 
the guidance aspects of teaching, while 
senior-high people tend to leave guidance 
up to the special functionaries. This differ- 
ence is natural because junior-high-school 
teachers often have a block of time and thus 
get to know the students better. Secondly, 
junior-high people generally have a more 
comprehensive backgound in the sense that 
they are social studies teachers, language 
arts teachers, and so on, rather than world 
history teachers or English 12 teachers. Fi- 
nally junior-high teachers are not so hyper- 
sensitive. They are young in heart. Why? 
The nature of the junior-high-school child 
demands it. As any junior-hi 

teacher will confess, a student will tell the 
teacher to her face that she is old, ugly, or 
fat and never bat an eyelash. If the teacher 
doesn’t have a sense of humor, a ready 
smile, and an understanding of these chil- 
dren—well. . . . : 

The junior high school has been defined 

in terms of functions, but these functions 
are dependent upon the nature of the child. 
These functions are as follows: 

(1) Articulation: Children are helped to 
go from elementary school through 
junior high school and into senior 
high school with as little difficulty as 

= possible. 

(2) Exploration: Children try out vari- 
ous wide-ranging content areas to dis- 
cover their strengths and their inter- 
ests in terms of high school, college, 
and life goals. 

(3) Guidance: This is the beginning of 
the process of helping pupils discover 
job opportunities—the beginning of 
decision making in this general area. 
Guidance has several aspects in the 
junior high school: (a) It is voca- 
tional; (6) it is educational; and (c) 
it is often personal. 
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(4) General education and special educa- 
tion: Subjects are cut across and 
taught around topics, units, or prob- 
lems as in the social studies. Yet, here, 
too, a student may begin a specializa> 
tion in foreign language, shop, or 
mathematics. 

Often the junior high school is said to be 
the school of the adolescent. It is, but it is 
also the school of the child, the preadoles- 
cent and the ‘youth. And how different are 
these generalized categories of develop- 
ment! The casual observer can detect these 
pupils by a glance down any junior-high- 
school hallway when the bell rings. There is 
a small boy who seems almost a midget be- 
side the girl who glances around with dis- 
dain as if she had outgrown her surround- 
ings. There is a gang of boisterous boys 
rushing to class, while a boy and girl, arm 
in arm, walk leisurely to class. Never again 
will there be such diversity among individu- 
als so nearly alike in age and culture. 

lt is during the junior-high-school days 
that children become men and women. 
Too often it is assumed this is just a physi- 
ological development but there is an intel- 
lectual adolescence as well and an emo- 
tional maturing. Men or women do not be- 
come so overnight: In our society it is al- 
most a painful becoming: They are chil- 
dren at nine o'clock and adults at ten. And 
how very difficult it is for parents to under- 
stand such changeable behavior. One mo- 
ment they are sophisticated young ladies 
desiring high heels and lipstick, and the 
next moment they are pummeling the 
neighbor boy or denunciating a boy's neg- 
lect to the entire neighborhood. 

It is not easy for the boy or girl. And it is 
not easy for parents. 

Now, if the assumption be correct, that 
is, if the junior high school can be defined 
only in terms of its clientele, what is the stu- 
dent like with respect to various facets of 
the teaching-learning situation? 

First of all, how does classroom control 
differ for junior-high-schoo] students? The 
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primary teacher says, “I like the way Mary 
is sitting up straight!’ The other children 
look at Mary and react in like-manner. At 
the junior-high level, the reaction would be: 
“Hal Ha! Look at Mary.” 

Peer control is very, very effective at the 
junior-high level. It is important to these 
people that their room has the reputation 
of being the best behaved in convocation or 
lunchroom. It is important to them that 
they are accepted by other boys and girls. 
They must belong to a group. The teacher 
who can determine quickly the class leaders 
has effective reins for guiding the class. 
Sometimes the children even insist that 
they have a constitution or a series of rules 
for the class to live by and woe to the stu- 
dent who violates these rules. They can be 
as cruel as savages. 

It’s interesting to watch junior-high stu- 
dents get under the skin of a teacher who 
lacks understanding of them—that is, the 
harsh, strict, dogmatic breed. They turn 
around just to Z®& the teacher to say “All 
right, John, turn around. I'm not telling 
you another time.” Or they ask silly ques- 
tions—or questions that Aristotle couldn't 
answer. 

The control techniques that have proved 
most effective are a smile reinforced with a 
hand on the shoulder, a pause in movement 
in sound with a cold stare or a raised eye- 
brow, but never ridicule—never sending the 
child to the principal or out in the hallway. 
A smile is one of the most effective control 
elements. 

Second, how does the thinking process 
differ at the junior high school? From ele- 
mentary school, students have accumulated 
background information and now they are 
forever ready to doubt the institutions and 
principles of living of the adult world. 
They are very concerned with the how and 
the why not just the what and when! They 
have long outgrown Santa Claus and they 
no longer believe the stork story—and then 
to top it all off, they hear that George Wash- 
ington didn’t really cut down the cherry 
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tree or really throw the coin across the 
Rappahannock. How many more fables, 
they ask. Just how far can you trust these 
adults? They are intellectually curious at 
this time as they will never be again, so 
the junior-high-school functionaries should 
take pride in their rock collections, stamp 
collections, snake skins. When they ask a 
good question, the teacher should not ra- 
tionalize and make fun of it. Neither should 
the teacher hem and haw about a question; 
the teacher can’t know all the answers. 
Junior-high-school students need to respect 
the adult world. They are unlike juniors 
and seniors in high school who know all 
the answers. To the junior-high student 
it’s a big, wide wondertul world with many 
secrets yet to be found. 

Third, how does the personal relationship 
in school differ at the junior-high-school 
level? The preadolescents are homogregari- 
ous; the adolescents are heterogregarious. 
In the seventh grade there are many gangs 
or cliques. Both boys and girls often have 
very, very close friends of the same sex; they 
eat, sleep, and laugh together. The boy- 
girl relationships at this time are the hair- 
pulling, pencil-jabbing kind. But by thé 
ninth grade it’s very common to see a boy 
sitting in a brown reverie thinking about 
Mary. And a lot of thinking does go on, too, 
while Mary is either dating a boy in the 
junior class or trying to get Mom's permis- 
sion to do so. This is the best of all times; 
this is the worst of all times—as anyone who 
has been in love will admit. 

And these junior-high-school children 
are about as tactful as a lump of coal. For 
example, there was Susan who surely must 
be a fashion designer somewhere. “Mr. 
—,” she might say as she touched a tie, 
“don’t you know that tie clashes?” Or, “Mr. 
—, you just don’t wear brown shoes un- 
less you're gauche.” Or, “Mr. —, you look 
perfectly awful in those horrible glasses. 
Why don’t you get contact lenses?” The 


junior-high teacher must often mention 
with Ichabod Crane. 

And these junior-high people have got to 
be somebody. They will be somebody—have 
some kind of success—if it means getting 
into trouble. It’s better to be a thief and be- 
long than be a genius alone! 

Fourth, the junior-high-school child wor- 
ries. He worries about school marks. He 
worries about sex. He worries about home 
life and his future. And these students can 
be helped so much—so very, very much—if 
the adult exercises the role of helper. 
Teachers, for example, shouldn't use the 
test as a whip—as the only means of evalua- 
tion. The student comes to school Monday 
through Friday but often the students are 
evaluated simply on what they do on Friday. 
It’s a rare Mom and Dad;-too, who takes 
time to discuss the problems of becoming 
men and women with their children. This 
is taboo! Often parents are afraid to trust 
their children. They probably recall their 
own adolescent days—too vividly. It is surely 
understandable then when a boy or girl does 
take the “I don’t care” attitude. “Why 
should I care, since Mom and Dad don’t 
trust me anyway?” Obviously, if parents 
live up to their responsibilities, there is 
nothing to fear. 

A junior-high-school student is much like 
a fledgling perched on the edge of the nest. 
The nest is very comforting but how excit- 
ing the adventure of wings. They want to be 
independent, yet they want to run to Mom 
and Dad when trouble comes; and _ it's 
pretty easy, in this busy day of hustle, bustle, 
and run, to overlook junior somewhat. 

The junior high school is the world of 
the child, the preadolescent, the adolescent, 
and the youth. It is the school of transition. 
It is the school of compromise—ie., be- 
tween high school and elementary school. 
The junior high school is the school of 
growing boys and girls. It is the school of 
the future. 
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TEAM TEACHING— 
New Concept? 


By ROBERT MARSH 


TEAM TEACHING, while new to education, 
is hot new to our society. A form of this has 
been used since the late 1700's by our 
churches. Sunday mornings throughout the 
United States people go to church. The con- 
gregation divides into small discussion 
groups called Sunday schools. The Sunday 
school teacher, usually a layman, discusses 
the lesson with the class. Afterwards, the 
different classes meet together to hear the 
minister deliver the sermon for that Sun- 
day. 

This same principle, but in reverse order, 
can be applied to our schools today. Large 
student classes are organized to receive 
knowledge that is common to every student. 
This may be in the form of a lecture, guest 
speaker, or some type of audio-visual ma- 
terial. These large classes are then divided 


:| 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


No question about it, team teaching 
is a stimulating concept. Many ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are now 
experimenting with some kind of team 
teaching in one or more subjects. All 
sorts of arrangements are included 
under team teaching. It is evident 
that there is considerable flexibility in 
most of the arrangements. Still we 
need to know a lot more about how 
well team teaching works. Does it result 
in better learning by students? This is 
one of the major questions now being 
the experimenters themselves. 
uestion lies the future wide- 
gion of team teaching. The 
is overview is a team 
teacher himself at Lombard Junior 
High School, Galesburg, Illinois. 










into smaller groups to discuss the material 
that has been presented. 

The students are under the direction of 
a teaching team instead of a single instruc- 
tor. The team consists of two to four mem- 
bers who are jointly responsible for the 
teaching of large groups of students and for 
the learning activities in small groups. Mak- 
ing up the team are the following people: 
team leader, team member, and one or two 
teaching aids. 

The team leader should be a certified 
teacher who has a master’s degree. This 
person would have taught a number of 
years and should be considered an out- 
standing instructor in his field. The leader 
is the key to the team operation. He is re- 
sponsible for delegating the work to the 
various members of the team. He must see 
to it that there is no overlapping of assign- 
ments and that the team is kept running 
smoothly. 

The team member should be a certified 
teacher. This person may be a beginning 
teacher in his first assignment or one with 
a year or two of experience but not yet on 
tenure. Team teaching enables the young 
member to “break in” under an expert in 
the teaching field. : 

A word of caution should be injected at 
this point. Since the two members of the 
team must of necessity work in close coop- 
eration with one another, every effort 
should be made to have two congenial 
teachers working together. Some teachers, 
after years in their own clagsrooms, find it 
dificult to work in close harmony with 
other teachers. Items such as grading, as- 
signment of homework, and discipline must 
be agreed upon by the two team teachers. 
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Last to make up the team are the aids. 
There should be at least one assigned to 
each team, with two preferred. The aid, 
while not always a teacher, plays an equally 
important role in the team organization. 
The aid takes much'of the drudgery from 
teaching by doing many of the routine tasks 
that in the regular classroom must be done 
by the teacher. The aid is responsible for: 
(1) taking classroom attendance; (2) typing 
and making mimeograph materials; (3) su- 
pervising student hall traffic; (4) setting up 
and operating audio-visual equipment; (5) 
grading objective-type tests; (6) supervising 
the administration of tests; (7) working with 
students on make-up work and_ tests; ' (8) 
doing research and background work for 
the team teachers. 

At all times the aid is under the direction 
of one of the team teachers. 

One suggested method of securing aids, 
is by using students from nearby colleges 
or universities. These should be senior stu- 
dents who are interested in entering the 
teaching profession. In many cases they 


may receive practice teaching credit from — 


their university for serving as an aid. 

The classroom must be of a size to ac- 
commodate about one hundred students. 
This can be found by use of the cafeteria, 
auditorium, or an extra-large classroom. 
Since audio-visual materials are used more 
frequently than in the regular classroom, 
blackout curtains are imperative. Members 
of the teaching team should have an office 
of their own located next to the classroom 
but not within it. This will give privacy to 
conferences taking place, without disturbing 
the class. Each team teacher should have 
an individual desk, with the team aids shar- 
ing another desk. 

Some rooms are fortunate enough to have 
space for their own classroom library. This 
can be made possible if the team is the only 
one teaching that particular suPiect in the 
school. An arrangement is made with the 
library to have all the books that deal with 
the teaching subject permanently assigned 
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to the classroom. This would eliminate the 
necessity of sending pupils to the library all 
the time for information. 

Within the large teaching room. there 
should be permanent audio-visual equip- 
ment. Recommended is a large movie 
screen, movie projector, slide projector, 
opaque projector, and an overhead projec- 
tor. These last two mentioned items are 
especially useful to the team since the regu- 
lar-size blackboard is of little use because © 
the writing cannot be seen by students 
seated in the back of the room. 

Where the group is extremely large or 
the acoustics are poor, it may be advisable 
to use a publig-address system. The P.A. 
system ‘s very helpful for a teacher who 
must give a Jecture to a hundred or more 
students five or six times during the day. 
Some guest speakers have trouble being 
heard without a microphone. 

Many activities that take place in the 
classroom can be supervised by one team 


_ teacher—with proper preparation—regard- 


less of the class size. It takes just one per- 
son to show an educational film, whether 
the group consists of twenty or one hundred 
students. The same is true for giving a test 
or supervising a study period. In these ac- 
tivities there is little n for a second 
teacher to be present. The second teacher 
now has time to prepare a good lecture 
with the time saved from duties that can be 
performed by the other teacher. 

Another advantage of the large group is 
that some community speakers hesitate to 
speak before small class groups. They be- 
lieve that it is not worth their time or ef- 
fort to address so few members of the stu- 
dent body. Through team teaching they 
can reach from five to six hundred students 
in one day instead of one hundred and 
fifty as in the conventional classroom. 

The large group can be broken into small- 
er discussion groups from time to time. 
While it is not possible for a student to ask 
a question in a lecture, it is possible for 
him to discuss it in the small group. 
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The number in a discussion group should 
range from eight to sixteen students. Each 
teacher would have a discussion group. If 
the aids seem capable of supervising a dis- 
cussion group, they can also be given one. 
Sometimes when ability grouping is used, 
the better students can be arranged into 
their own discussion groups, using their 
own student leaders and conducting their 
own discussions. Student discussion groups 
must always be under the immediate super- 
vision of one of the team teachers. This 
can be made possible when two discussion 
groups are located in the same room with 
the team teacher going from one group to 
another. 

Some schgoltime should be allowed for 
individual study by the student. This may 
take the form of performing an experiment 
for a chemistry class, practicing a speec* 
with the tape recorder, or doing a research 
project for history in the library. 

Each teaching team must decide how 
much time is to be spent in the large group, 
how much in the discussion group, and 
how much for individual study. 

Discipline, under team teaching, is no 
greater a problem than in the regular class- 


room. It is even less. In the large group the , 
students know they will hear the informa-: 


tion only once and that they will have to 
assimilate it at that time. The large group, 
by using a variety of well-prepared activities, 
can be made interesting as well as educa- 
tional. The discussion group is small in 
number, with the teacher near at hand. 
Grading of the students can be done by 
dividing the class roll into two parts, with 
each teacher responsible for one-half of the 
students. The students are informed who 


their grading teacher is. This helps the stu-- 


dent who wishes to talk with his teacher 
concerning his grade. 

Since this is a new concept in education, 
it is recommended that some form of evalua- 
tion be made. Opinions from the team 
teachers, aids, and students are an impor- 
tant source of information. A survey of the 
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students should be made about a month 
after the start of school. The second one 
should be held shortly before Easter vaca- 
tion. The final survey can be made shortly 
before school is out for the summer. Care 
must be taken not to conduct the surveys 
too close to the issuance of report cards or 
too soon afterward. 

Besides gathering the opinions of those 
listed above, a committee of disinterested 
persons should be secured. The function of 
this committee is to evaluate the program 
and make recommendations. Suggested for 
this committee are the building principal, 
the district curriculum co-ordinator, and a 
university consultant. The last-named per- 
son can be obtained if the project makes 
use of practice teachers from the con- 
sultant’s university. 

A well-informed public is essential to the 
team-teaching project. Whenever a new 
educational idea is being tried in a com- 
munity, there is a certain amount of criti- 
cism. This is especially true if the towns- 
people are not kept well informed. News- 
papers, radio, and television stations serve 
as media for disseminating information on 
team teaching. Other methods used are 
letters to the parents, faculty meetings, and 
P.T.A. meetings. 

In summary, these are the advantages: 

(1) The class; has an opportunity to hear 
well-prepared lectures and see demonstra- 
tions by superior teachers. 

(2) Time can be spent working with the 
gifted child as well as the slow learner on_ 
an individual basis. 

(3) Absence of one teacher will not dis- 
rupt classes. 

(4) Outside guests would be more willing 
to speak before large groups. 

(5) More time can be given to teachers 
for preparation of lessons. 

(6) The teacher is relieved of much of 
the routine clerical burden. 

(7) In some cases an additional classroom 
will be made available by combining 
teachers. 
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Some possible disadvantages are: 

(1) Some students do not adapt well to 
large groups. 

(2) Teachers might not become so well 
acquainted with their students. 
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(3) Cost of additional equipment may be . 
a budget problem. 

(4) School enrollment may be too small 
to make team teaching practical. 

(5) Team aids may not be available. 


In Defense of Methods Courses . 


Teaching, as every teacher knows, is an extreme- 
ly “people-y” business. Everything the teacher does 
in the classroom will have its effect on each and all 
students. Methods help us focus on analyzing groups 
and individuals as a basis for selecting procedures 
and materials through which desired results are to 
be achieved. ; 

It follows that methods must be developed as 
working hypotheses—a way of making reasoned 
choices, acknowledging responsibility for these 


choices, testing them out in operation, and assessing - 


results. We know too much about individual dif- 
ferences, not only among individual pupils but 
among the social settings in which schools are lo- 
cated, to assume that methods are to be interpreted 
as prescribed patterns of teaching. Ability to ar- 
range and assess procedures in light of given goals 
and given situations must be the outcome of in- 
struction in methods. 

All phases of the teacher education program are 
important. The damaging aspect of this subject- 
matter vs. methods debate is the false dichotomy it 
sets up. Every field of study has methods peculiar 
to itself; content dealt with should make clear, the 
uniqueness of method required in dealing with it. 
Indeed, it may be that some of our ‘concern for 
inadequate subject-inatter preparation stems from 
failure to utilize teaching methods which make 
clear the principles, understandings and method- 
ology of a given field. For teachers, the focus must 
be on the use of knowledge from many fields in 
ways which result in the student's own learning. If 
the parts of the teacher education program have 
somehow gotten fragmented, they need to be put 
back together again for use at the focal point: The 
teacher in action in the classroom. Further research 
is needed to determine ways to strengthen the rela- 
tionship of these two facets of the . . . program. 

The criticism is made that to teach method is to 
deal with the obvious and hence is a waste of time. 
After all, says one critic, young people have already 


gone through 16 years of schooling and, having 
been observers of teaching, already know about 
teaching procedures. One wonders if this also means 
that the child who has been frequently under a 
doctor’s care is the best prospective doctor. One 
can assume that the specializéd information and 
skill derived from his professional training dis 
tinguish the doctor from his patient, the lawyer 
from his client, the:teacher from his pupil. There is 
a difference between’ learning and teaching. Profes- 
sional preparation of teachers seeks to develop 
insight into the complex task of helping others 
learn. 

Another criticism of methods courses is that they 
are repetitive. This is a criticism worthy of study. 
Repetition is not sinful, in itself. Indeed, it is a 
necessary part of most learning. Could it be that 
teacher education students are really saying, “This 
is coming at us too fast. We haven't had a chance 
to study and apply this in a real situation.” Meth- 
ods need to be expérienced. Unless there are oppor- 
tunities to explore their effect in practice, their 
value is lost. Continued exploration of well- 
conceived procedures, in a ‘variety of situations and 
over a long enough period of time, provides for 
repetition which builds the analytical powers re- 
quired in good practitioners. 

In spite of all the present-day criticisms of meth- 
ods as part of teacher education, methods instruc- 
tion for teachers has resulted over the pas' half-cen- 
tury in immeasurably improved classroom instruc- 
tion. Research generated by thoughtful analysis of 
teaching methods has given vitality to procedures 
in hundreds of classrooms. Much more research is 
needed if continued progress is to be made. Yet, 
as in other professions, research is ahead of practice. 
We already know better than we do. Methods, as 
part of the teacher education program, has an 
important role in encouraging research related to 
teaching and translating its findings into practice.— 
James C. Stone in the CTA Journal. 








Dealing with AD in the Classroom 


By GLENN G. DAHLEM 


ONE OF THE MOST TRYING SITUATIONS a 
classroom teacher can encounter is having 
to teach an ungrouped class in which a wide 
1.Q. range exists. In many school systems 
it is stili possible, due to scheduling diffi- 
culties, to be faced with the prospect of 
pupils of genius and near-genius ability in 
the same class as those of feeble-minded 
and borderline status. 

At first glance, the teacher sees no escape. 
If he attempts to slant his teaching to the 
more gifted, he will soon encounter all 
sorts of behavioral problems from the less 
brilliant, who cannot grasp the material. If 
he tries the opposite, and over simplifies the 
material, he just as rapidly loses touch with 
the higher echelon. 

There are several ways for dealing with 
this problem within the framework of the 
classroom. First, however, the teacher 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Many teachers and principals recog- 
nize the difficulty in adapting instruc- 
tion to, AD (ability differential) in the 
ungrouped classroom. If a school is 
large enough—and the faculty — 
some form of homogeneous or ability 
grouping may be desirable. But the 
school may be a small one—or the ho- 
mogeneous groups may still have a 
wide I.Q. range. Regardless of the out- 
come of decision in your school, let’s 
admit that intraclass grouping does of- 
fer some possibilities. It is this point 
that the author writes about. He is a 
teacher of social studies and also ath- 
letic coach at A. C. Davis High School, ' 
Yakima, Washington. Previously, he 
has written several articles. published 
in athletic journals, one of the latest 
of which is in the January, 1960, issue 
of JOHPER (National Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation). 





should take several preliminary measures: 

(1) Develop a grouping for his own pur- 
poses within the classroom. On the basis 
of school records, arbitrarily place those be- 
low 1.Q. 85 in Group A, from 1.Q. 86 to 115 
in Group B, and with 1.Q. 116 and over 
in Group C (or use some similar system). 
These own private groupings are kept secret 
from the pupils. 

(2) Attempt to talk privately with mem- 
bers of Groups A and C. Inform those in 
Group A that the work will not be too 
hard, that there are certain basic things 
which must be learned, and that the 
teacher will do his utmost in helping the 
pupils learn them. . 

Group C members are told that the course 
work contains many topics which the entire 

oup cannot take up, due to time limita- 
tions. Since everyone has certain particular 
interests, each will be allowed to specialize 
in his own chosen research topics. (At this 
time it must be pointed out that Group B 
members will also be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in specialized research, commen- 
surate with their abilities.) 

(3) Analyze the teaching unit outlines for 
the course. For each unit a list is made of 
basic essential learnings which all are ex- 
pected to grasp, as well as research projects, 
possible learning activities, and advanced 
specialized research projects. The teacher 
should include in his own notes for each 
teaching unit a list of these three things, 
based, of course, on the three groupings 
within the class. 

It must be emphasized again that the 
,,“oupings are kept secret from the pupils, 
and the classwork is not conducted in such 
a way as to make the groups’ existence evi- 
dent. 

With the preliminary measures taken, the 
actual classroom teaching situation is ap- 
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proached. The following are ways in which 
the problems created by differential abilities 
can be handled: 

(1) Differentiated assignments: By this is 
meant an assignment which is the same for 
everyone, yet can be pursued to greater 
complexity by the more gifted. Examples 
would be an essay description of commu- 
nism, making a map of a country, and so 
on. 

(2) Varied assignments: Here, different 
pupils are given different tasks. An exam- 
ple would be assigning the simpler ques- 
tions at a chapter’s end to the class for 
writing, but informing Group C members 
privately that they do not have to do this, 
provided they turn in discussion question 
answers from this chapter instead. 

(3) Library or other independent re- 
search: Frequently, it is desirable to remove 
a portion of the class from the room and 
allow them to do special work on their 
own. For instance, a teacher may know that 
the following day’s classwork will be repeti- 
tious and scaled down to the level of Group 
A people who have fallen behind. He there- 
fore can pass Group C members to the li- 
brary to work on specialized assignments. 
Likewise, if he is planning to discuss a topic 
he feels will be above the heads of Group A 
members, he can pass them to the library or 
study hall to work on an assignment fitted 
to their capabilities. 

(4) Independent research: The teacher 
can use this in two ways. He can help the 
extremely dull pupil achieve a measure of 
success by giving him privately a task con- 
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nected with schoolwork at which the teacher 
knows this pupil can succeed. An example 
would be the cutting of a newspaper clip- 
ping on a current event. The pupil is told 
that he can substitute the grade he receives 
on this assignment for the one he will re- 
ceive on the next test, if he wishes. The 
teacher knows, of course, that the pupil will 
probably fail this test, or do very poorly. 

The gifted pupil can also be encouraged 
to do outside research. He, too, is given 
something quite in line with his capabili- 
ties, such as a written report, with bibliog- 
raphy, on an important historical figure or 
event. He should be told that he is doing 
this work in place of some daily assignment 
or small test, so he will not assume the at- 
titude that he is being compelled to do 
“extra” work. 

(5) Different tasks within the classroom: 
Occasionally it becomes possible to allow 
some pupils to work on independent proj- 
ects while the rest are participating in a 
written assignment or discussion, or are 
listening to the teacher. When this can be 
done, it lends itself nicely to recognition of 
individual differences. 

The preceding ‘paragraphs are under no 
conditions to be construed as containing the 
solution to the problem of ability differ- 
ences in the classroom, nor are they pur- 
ported to be the best possible practices of 
their type. These and similar methods can, 
however, furnish ideas that particular teach- 
ers will find useful when confronted with 
the situation of wide ability differential in 
the classroom. 


Our contribution as teachers in this world struggle is clearly to sharpen our own insights so that we 
will know more, in order that we inspire our pupils more, and actually cause them to think more 
deeply and analytically. In no time at all they will be casting the votes which will determine national 
policy and shape world events. Superintendents, principals, assistants to principals, and teachers are 
powerful value-makers.—JoserH O. Loretan in Intercom. ; 
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Your Language [Grade 11] Book 5, by Lou 
LaBrant, WittiAM G. Leary, DONALD 
A. Birp, and MARGARET PAINTER. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. 
544 pages, $4.28. 

The authors of Your Language, Book 5, state 
in their preface that they “have introduced rigor 
into the study of English.” The tone of the book 
is businesslike and assumes that students using 
it wish to improve their facility with language. 
The nature of the as*‘gnments demands that stu- 
dents become a» oof the world they live in 
and that they ‘e.ate instruction in English to 
other subject fields. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part 1 is 
built upon the need to listen, to write, to spedk, 
and to read responsibly. In chapter 1 are stimu- 
lating and varied exercises for helping students 
and teachers to create a classroom atmosphere 
in which free and honest communication may 
take place. To help students use the book in- 
dependently, a thorough examination of content 
and arrangement has been made. Chapter 2 
discusses levels of listening and the charac- 
teristics of good listeners. The authors emphatic- 
ally point out the need for systematic training 
in listening, and they suggest methods for im- 
proving listening ability. Chapters 3 and 4 out- 
line essential steps in writing and in speaking. 
Chapters 5 and 6 discuss basic semantic concepts 
with stress on the use of the language in con- 
veying information, in expressing opinion or 
feeling, and in arousing feeling. 

The second half of Chapter 6 could provide 
an effective introduction to the study of litera- 
ture. It contrasts the language of information 
and opinion with the language of literature and 
it shows how the literary artist orders words, 
sounds, and rhythms to convey his meaning. 
Chapters 7 and 8 treat, with more thoroughness 
than is generally found in high-school texts, 
means of using mass media as instruments of 
education and enjoyment. The authors believe 
that students must be taught to use intelligently 
the newspaper, radio, and television if the level 
of mass culture is to be raised. Chapters 9, 10, 
and 11 introduce students to the new grammar 
of linguistic research. The presentation of word 
signals, structure words, and kinds of structures 
is clear and should give students new insight 
into the English sentence. Chapter 12, entitled 
“American English,” demonstrates the linguistic 
fact that language undergoes change. 


Part 2 is a handbook which treats mechanics, 
grammar and usage, ways of using the dictionary, 
parliamentary law, outlining, paragraphing, and 
letter writing. In the sections on grammar and 
usage, traditional explanations are supple- 
mented by linguistic explanations, relating the 
handbook to Chapters 9, 10, and 1: in Part 1. 

This is a challenging text that can be used 
successfully by a teacher who has some famili- 
arity with the linguistic research of the past 
thirty years and who can teach paragraph and 
composition writing without the help of detailed 
explanations. This is not a book for teachers 
with a minimum number of credits in English. 

MARGARET M. Casey 


Latin: an Introductory Course Based on 
Ancient Authors (rev. ed.) by FREDERIC 
M. Wueetock. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1960. 377 pages, $4.00 cloth- 
bound, $1.95 paperbound. 

Frederic M. Wheelock's Latin text of the 
“College Outline Series” presents the elements 
of Latin in a formal and direct manner with- 
out benefit of any illustrations. 

A unique feature of\the book is a section of 
each chapter entitled “Sententiae Antiquac.” 
This consists of original literary excerpts from 
such esteemed authors as Horace, Cicero, Livy, 
Seneca, Ovid, Catullus, and so on. Longer selec- 
tions from the works of these same authors are 
found in “Loci Antiqui” and “Loci Immutati,” 
which follow the forty lessons of formally pre- 
sented Latin constructions and vocabulary. 
These passages appear in the original or with 
as few changes as possible. 

There are three distinct vocab.Jary sections 
in each lesson. First the list of words to be 
memorized thoroughly in all their parts is pre- 
sented. Usually a second list follows, called 
recognition vocabulary. These words are in- 
tended to be recognized by the student and 
translated from Latin into English with some 
degree of accuracy. A third vocabulary device is 
employed by the listing of rarely used words 
with their meanings immediately following 
their use in the “Sententiae Antiquae.” 

Illustrating the grammatical constructions ex- 
plained in each lesson are several Latin sen- 
tences and a few English sentences. These pro- 
vide practice in the specific construction and the 
current vocabulary a3 well as a review of pre- 
vious material. 
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Etymological material is contained in each 
chapter and in the appendix. Also in the ap- 
pendix are a list of prefixes and suffixes with 
derivatives, a supplementary syntax, and a sum- 
mary of Latin forms. A vocabulary section of 
English to Latin and Latin to English follows. 

The survey of Latin literature which appears 
in the introduction to the text supplies a brief 
background for the Latin readings. 

Patricia HILL 


Student Teaching in a Secondary School 

(with removable manual, entitled Guid- 

a Student Teacher\by THomas J. Brown. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 

Text, 223 pages; manual, 72 pages. $3.75 

(paper cover). 

The author's intent, as expressed in the pref- 
ace, was to create a distinctive book in the field 
of student teaching with two main emphases, 
the first being “emphasis on planning by both 

student teacher and the cooperating teacher 
recy work together in the student teaching sit- 
uation” This purpose has indeed been fulfilled. 
Seven of the thirteen chapters are devoted to 
various aspects of planning, with the principal 
emphases upon developing ability in planning 
daily lessons and units. Only incidental attention 


is given to planning of longer range than the 
unit of work. 

The first five chapters of this book are devoted 
to material designed to help introduce and ori- 
ent the student to student teaching. The last 
two chapters are devoted to securing a teaching 
position upon completion of the program of 
preparation. Helpful suggestions are given rela- 
tive to the contacting of employers, interviews, 
and the making certain that the position ac- 
cepted is one for which the invidual is best pre- 
pared and in which excellent opportunities for 
growth exist. The N.E.A. code of eihics is in- 
cluded in the appendix. However, these last 
chapters would be strengthened by inclusion of 
some materia! on professional ethics, profes- 
sional organizations, and professional periodi- 
cals. 

The second principal emphasis of the author's 
work is the “important role of the cooperating 
teacher.” The detachable manual, consisting of 
seventy-two pages, designed to be provided to 
the co-operating teacher by the. student teacher 
is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
book and certainly stresses the importance of the 
role of the co-operating teacher. This manual, 
although more elaborate than handbooks for co- 
operating teachers printed by many institutions, 
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has many of the features of such handbooks. 
The basic material contained in the first forty 
pages is applicable generally and contains much 
belpful material. The appendix material is sug- 
gestive of specific forms and procedures and will 
be replaced by many users with institutionally 
prepared materials. 

Professor Brown's volume is distinctive and 
will especially please those who believe that 
planning is the central feature in the develop- 
ment of a successful student teaching experi- 
ence, The manual will be helpful in the orien- 
tation of new co-operating teachers. 

Joun J. Evans 


Exploratory Electricity by JosepH P. Ar- 
NOLD and KENNETH L. ScHANK. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Co., 1960. 104 pages, $1.25 
(paperbound). 

Arnold and Schank have successfully incor- 
porated into 104 pages the subject matter for an 
interesting and feasible course in exploratory 
electricity. The publication is unique since it 
possesses both textbook and shop training- 
manual characteristics. It contains pertinent in- 
formatic.., written assignments, illustrations for 
nineteen experiments (called “activities’), and 


thirty selected activities. The informative intro- 
duction, comprehensive glossary of electrical 
terms, bibliography, and index make the book 
complete. 

Intended for the junior-high-school level, the 
contents are grouped into eight chapters, each 
containing information and experiments per- 
taining to a specific phase of electricity. The 
chapter headings show the scope of the text: 
Occupations in Electricity; Magnetism; Produc- 
ing Electricity; Working with Electrical Cir- 
cuits; Electrical Machines; Resistance to the 
Flow of Electricity; Electricity in the Home; 
and Communicating with Electricity. 

The introduction and first chapter introduce 
the student to electricity. He is reminded that 
our way of life in America depends upon elec- 
tricity. Present and future opportunities for 
trained personne! are emphasized; photographs 
support many of the statements. Chapters 2-7 
are technical in nature and provide information 
and illustrations for nineteen required experi- 
ments and twenty-four selected activities. Chap- 
ter 8 introduces the student to the technical as- 
pects of communication (telegraph, radio, and 
so on) and gives information for the final six 
selected activities, which are designed for the 
faster students or for class demonstrations. 
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The information is brief and to the point. 
The ‘authors succeed in obtaining a point of 
view with a minimum amount of words. Ques- 
tions after each chapter provide the instructor 
with an achievement test. The pictorial circuit 
diagrams for the activities are informative and 
self-explanatory; the timely use of drawings and 
photographs is excellent. The experiments are 
safe, interesting, easy to perform, and designed 
for low-cost, readily available material, They in- 
volve fundamental concepts about electricity, 
and their relationship to the actual should stim- 
ulate the students’ interest in electricity. 

Available as a supplement to Exploratory 
Electricity is a twenty-two-page teacher's guide. It 
contains answers to the questions in the text and 
information about purchasing tools and sup- 
plies, about constructing activity boards, and 
giving shop-layout hints. 

The reviewer highly recommends Exploratory 
Electricity for a secondary school exploratory 
curriculum. 

GrraLp R, SKUDERA 


Photo-Offset Fundamentals by Joun E. 
Coco.t. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight Publishing Co., 1960. 209 
pages, $4.80. 

The author has accomplished the most diffi- 
cult task of compiling clearly the fundamentals 
of photo-offset printing. This book can be used 
not only by high-school students but by adults 
in extension classes. Basic offset is covered with 
the needed fringe information to enable the stu- 
dent to understand the subject better. Fortu- 
nately Cogoli has not tried to make his book all 
inclusive. Many students are lost when this is 
attempted. 

Anyone not directly cone’ .<d with the me- 
chanics of printing would d« well to read this 
book. The paper salesma:. ‘he ink representa- 
tive, and others in this category could profit 
immeasurably from this book by securing for 
themselves a greater knowledge of a printer's 
everyday work and problems. 

The questions at the end of each chapter are 
quite useful. Furthermore, the “new words” sec- 
tion after each chapter is commendable. More 
often all the new words are listed in the back of 
a book, a system which prevents the student 
from reviewing the words when they are fresh. 

This well-written and well-organized book, 
along with a fundamental book on composing- 
room and letterpress fundamentals, could well 
serve as the basic text for the student printer 
regardless of his age. 

Timotny F. MONAHAN 
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Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Miss Casey is chairman of the English depart- 
ment at Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Be- 
thesda, Maryland. 

Dr. Evans is director of student teaching, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. _ 

Miss Hill is Latin instructor at Technical ° 
High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Mr. Monahan and Mr. Skudera are both in- 
structors at the Bergen County Vocational and 
Technical High School, Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey. . 


Paperbounds Received 


From the New AMERICAN LiprARY OF WoRLD 
LITERATURE, INc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y.: 

Adventures in the Skin Trade and Other Stories 
by DyLan THOMAS, 1960. 190 pages, 50 cents. 

The Ancient Myths by Norma Lorre Goopricn, 
1960. 256 pages, 50. cents. 

The Asiatics by Freperic Proxoscn, 1960. $51 
pages, 75 cents. 

The Diary of a Madman and Other Stories by 
NIKOLAI GocoL, 1961. 238 pages, 50 cents. 
Erewhon by SaMuet BuTLeR, 1961. 240 pages, 

50 cents, 

Far from the Madding Crowd by Tuomas 
Harpy, 1961. 382 pages, 50 cents. 

The Finished Man by Grorce Garrett, 1960. 
222 pages, 50 cents. 

Go Naked in the World by Tom T. CHAMALEs, 
1960. 406 pages, 75 cents. 

The Oregon Trail by FRancis PARKMAN, 1961. 
286 pages, 50 cents. 

Our Atmosphere by THEO LOEBSACK, 1961. 192 
pages, plus 16-page insert, 50 cents. 

Tono-Bungay by H. G. WELLS, 1961. 352 pages, 
50 cents. 

The United Nations and How It Works (rev.) 
by Davin CusHMAN COYLE, 1960. 222 pages, 
50 cents. 

The United States Political System and How It 
Works by Davin CusHMAN CoyLe, 1960. 152 
pages. 50 cents. 


Books Received 


Barron’s Guide’ to the Two-Year Colleges by 
Seymour Esxow. Great Neck, N.Y.: ‘Barron's 
Educatidnal Series, Inc., 1960. 370 pages, $2.98 
(soft cover). A 

Business English and Communication (2d ed.) 
by Marie M. Stewart, E. Littian HUTCHIN- 
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son, Frank W. LANHAM, and KENNETH ZIM- 
mer. New York 36: Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961. 564 
pages, $4.28. 

Destination Teaching by B. Everarp BLANCH- 
arp. New York 3: Pageant Press, Inc., 1960. 
79 pages. $2.50. 

Education of the Slow Learning Child (3d ed.) 
by Curistine P. INcram. New York 10: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1960. 390 pages. $5.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Science Materials (ist 
ed.) compiled and edited by Mary Horx- 
HEIMER SATERSTROM. Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Servict, 1960. 298 pages, $6.25. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and 
Transcriptions (7th ed.) compiled and edited 
by Water A. Witticn and Gertie HANsoN 
Hatstep. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1961. 203 pages, $5.75. 

Elementary School Student Teaching (3d ed.) by 
G. Max Winco and RALEIGH ScHorLING. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. 
348 pages, $6.50. 

Flight Facts for Private Pilots by Merrit E. 
Tower. Los Angeles 26, Calif.: Aero Publish- 
ers, Inc., 216 pages, $5.00. 

How to Get into College (rev. ed) by Franx H. 
Bowes. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1960. 185 pages, $2.95. ’ 

Judging Student Progress (2d ed.) by R. Mur- 
RAY THOMAS. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1960. 518 pages, $5.50. 

Playgrounds: Their Administration and Opera- 
tion (gd ed.) by Gzorce D. Butter. New York 
10: Ronald Press Co., 1960. 513 pages, $7.00. 

Short Stories for English Courses edited by Rosa 
M. R. Mixers. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
nér’s Soris, 1960. 553 pages, $3.00. 

A Teacher Speaks by Purtir Marson. New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc., 1960. 230 pages, $3.95. 

The Three T’s—Teach, Travel and Tell by 
Loyce Apams. Boston 20: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. 203 pages, $3.00. 


From BARNES AND NostE, INc., 105, Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y.: 

Algebra Problems, No. 413, by Donan S. Rus- 
SELL, 1960. 134 pages, $1.75 (soft cover). 

The Book of Scientific Discovery, No. 275, by 
D. M. Turner, 1960. 301 pages, $1.75{ (soft 
cover). 

History of England at a Glance, No. 246, by 
WittiaAM MCELWEE. 194 pages. $1.50) (soft 
cover). 

Landmarks in Russian Literature, No. UP-7, by 
MAURICE BARING, 1960. 212 pages, $1.25 (soft 
cover). 
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Western Civilization to 1500 (College Outline 
Series), No. 110, by WALTHER KIRCHNER, 1960 
(soft cover). 

World Atlas, No. 230, prepared by Georce 
Puitip AND Son Ltp., 1960. 123 pages, $1.95 
(soft cover). 


From Joun F. Riper Puswisner, Inc., 116 W. 
14th St., New York 11, N.Y.: 

Basic Carrier Telephony, No, 258, by Dav 
TALLEY, 1960. 170 pages, $4.25 (soft cover). 

Fundamentals of Transistor Physics, No. 267, by 
Irvinc GOTTLIEB, 1960. 146 pages, $3.90 (soft 
cover). 

How to Study and Take Exams, No. 274, by 
Lincotn Petit, 1960. 81 pages, $1.00 (soft 
cover). 

Introduction to Atomic Energy. No. 271, by 
Witu1aM G. ATKINSON, 1959. 68 pages, $1.35 
(soft cover). 

Magnetic Ambplifiers—Principles and Applica- 
tions, No. 261, by PAUL MALI, 1960. 101 pages, 
$2.45 (soft cover). 

Management Guide for Preventive Maintenance 
(Industrial Management Series), No. 275-3, by 
BERNARD T. Lewis and WILLIAM W. PEARSON, 
1960. 58 pages, $1.25 (soft cover). 


From PRenTice-HALL, INc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: 

Pe ofl Geometry and Calculus by Frank L. 
Jusz11, 1961. 346 pages, $6.75. 

Goals for Americans (comprising the report of 
the President’s Commission on National Goals 
and chapters submitted for the consideration 
of the Commission) administered by the 
AMERICAN ASSEMBLY, Columbia University, 
1960. 372 pages, $1.00 (soft cover), $3.50 
(cloth cover). 

Introductory Bookkeeping (3d ed.) by MILTON 
C. Orson, Ernest A. ZELLIOT, and WALTER E. 
LEIDNER, 1961. 592 pages, $3.84. 

Mathematics, First Course by Joun A. Brown, 
Bona Lunn Gorpey, DorotHy Swarp, and 
Joun R. Mayor, 1960. 323 pages, $3.40. 

Mathematics, Second Course by JouN A. Brown, 
Bona Lunn Gorpey, DorotHy Swarp, and 
Joun R. Mayor, 1960. 365 pages, $3.64. 

Tested Timed Writings (2d ed.) by M. Frep Tiv- 
WELL, Mary L. Bett, and Leonarp J. PorTER, 


1961. 64 pages, $1.36. 


From Ranp MCNALLY ANp Co., Skokie, IIL: 

Books of Nations, 1960. 95 pages, $3.95. 

Money, Money, Money (Wall Street in Words 
and Pictures) by RALPH G. MARTIN and Mor- 
TON D. Stone, 1960. 223 pages, $7.50. 


THE HUMANITIES TODAY = 


TV & NEWER MEDIA 
Look Backward in Apathy 


There was a time, I remember, in the years 
Before Girls, when two of the leading outdoor 
sports were cowboys and Indians, and cops and 
robbers, The western heroes could be distin- 
guished by a sort of gallop which was accom- 
panied by failing the hips and screaming 

“Hiyosilver.” The more urbane argot of the 
G-man frequently included such Cagneyisms as, 
“Awright, you rat, take that.” Weapons ranged 
from a pistol fashioned from an extended fore- 
finger and thumb to -repeating cap guns that 
chewed up rolls of caps in no time. These games 
were untrammeled by rules, so vixtually any 
number of kids could play. 

As far as I can recall, adults were relatively 
unconcerned with affairs on the range or in the 
“big house.” Their favorite radio programs in- 
volved nondesperadoes such as Amos 'n’ Andy, 
Major Bowes, and Jack Benny. Perhaps in that 
era, working for a daily living was struggle 
enough without seeking violence on the air 
waves. Although families were close knit, the 
radio provided a diversity of programs through- 
out the day for all members—soap operas in the 
daytime for mom, juvenile serials just before 
dinnertime for junior, and fights at night for 
dad, if he deigned to listen. These programs 
were not especially uplifting aesthetically, but 
they helped each member of the family identify 
himself and relate to the others. 

A quarter of a century has produced few 
changes in kids. Their equipment is a little 
fancier, their heroes have different names, and, 
numerically, cowboys seem to have a big edge 
over detectives; but these are details. The ex- 
ploits of such heroes continue to help young- 
sters burn off some of their wild youthful vigor 
and also be close to their gods through emula- 
tion. 

The Nielsen ratings cause me to suspect that 
their elders—the lawn riders of yesteryear—have 
not fared so well. Depending on precisely which 
report one examines, one will find that the top 
10 or top 15 list is dominateg by westerns and 
detective stories. With the world desperately in 
need of sensible people, flocks of today’s adults 
sit around the house gawking vicariously at 
things that they did, partly in play and partly 
in fantasy, as youngsters. They need no longer 


lift an index finger to gun down an opponent. 
A fast-drawing TV cowboy will de it for them. 
The popularity of “The Untouchables,” on 
which bad guys are chopped down three times 
as fast as on any other telecast, indicates that 
today’s viewer enjoys violence. Perhaps his job 
is so much less a struggle than it was in the 
thirties that he must assert his virility by watch- 
ing mayhem on TV. Maybe junior controls the 
television at night because he grew up with it as 
a baby sitter or because there are no juvenile 
programs (like old-time radio’s “Jack Arm- 
strong”) to attract him in the late afternoon. 

In any case, an untoward number of Ameri- 
cans are unwilling to find anything better to 
do of an evening than sit around and watch 
gun fighters, and too many networks are unwill- 
ing to give them enough better things to watch. 

I think this situation is especially ironic at 
this period in our history. We have a young 
President and cabinet asking us to apply our- 
selves to the problems of survival with all of the 
youthful vigor we can muster. At the same time. 
the Nielsen ratings indicate that a fat chunk of 
tht populace is applying itself passively to the 
interests of children. 

Long live Matt Dillon—but what about the 
rest of us? 

H.B.M. 


Transcription 


The Songs of Shakespeare sung by CHRisTOPHER 
Casson. New York: Spoken Word, Inc., 1960. 
SW-159, 3314- 

Christopher Casson’s interpretation of the 
songs from Shakespeare's plays brings to life a 
part of the drama that the beginning reader 
often skims in order to get on with the more 
profound business of dialogue. With lute accom- 
paniment Casson sings the songs from fourteen 
plays, and gives expression to Shakespeare's lyric 
genius, From “Full Fathom Five” and “Where 
the Bee Sucks” from The Tempest to “When 
Daisies Pied” from Love’s Labour's Lost Cas- 
son adds a vital dimension to songs that have 
remained toneless verses on a page to readers 
who have not had the opportunity to see many 
productions of Shakespeare. The record prom- 
ises to enrich any classroom approach that en- 
courages students to experience the many sides 


of Shakespeare. 
FPrepericx S. Kitey 
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IN PRINT 


Two for America 


The American Heritage Picture History of the 
Civil War by the Editors of American Heri- 
tage. Editor in charge, Richard M. Ketchum; 
narrative by Bruce Catton. New York: Amer- 
ican Heritage Publishing Co., distributed by 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1960. 630 pages, 
$19.95. 

The Prussian General, von Moltke, remarked 
in the 1870's that he saw no point in studying 
the American Civil War because it had been 
fought by armed mobs. What von Moltke recog- 
nized was the American violation of classic mil- 
itary strategy that had characterized all earlier 
European wars. What he failed to recognize was 
the obsolescence of the old cavalier way with 
the advent of new weapons and changing atti- 
tudes. The slouched Civil War private, north- 
ern or southern, with dirt-caked knuckles, un- 
kempt uniform, and hopeless eyes anticipates 


\ 


the hobo décor of Bill Mauldin’s representative © 


Willie and Joe of World War II. Throughout 
this pictorial record of the Civil War, the em- 
bryonic beginnings of the modern approach to 
man-made holocausts are vividly evident. 


Bruce Catton’s narrative provides a well-or- 
dered promenade through the gallery of paint- 
ings and sketches by Winslow Homer, Albert 
Bierstacdt, and David Blythe, Alfred and Wil- 
liam Waud, Adalbert Volck, and Edwin Forbes. 
An abundance of photographs gives the collec- 
tion a grim immediacy. The single picture of a 
Confederate soldier sprawled in death amid the 
debris of his position, his rifle still propped and 
ready for firing, offers a lonely pictorial insight 
into the larger carnage that became a nation’s 
shame. 

The book features a new type of military 
map that traces battle progress against a realis- 
tic background. From the first assembly into 
fighting formations through the total action to 
the final withdrawal, the maps clarify troop 
maneuvers and battle strategy and present a 
total picture of the complex scene. As a whole, 
the book serves up an intensely exciting ac- 
count of a war that still weighs heavily on the 
American conscience. 


A Treasury of American Heritage, foreword by 
Oliver Jensen. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1960. 400 pages, $15. 

This collection chronologically orders its 
forty-two selections to evoke a sense of time 
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and of growth. Beginning with Oliver La- 
Farge’s “Myths That Hide the American In- 
dian” and traveling up the path of history to 
Laurence Stallings’ “The War to End War,” 
A Treasury of American Heritage presents a 
sweeping tapestry of the American story. Espe- 
cially well written and edged with insight is 
George Howe's “The Tragedy of King Philip 
and the Destruction of the New England In- 
dians,” which describes the manner of educa- 
tion used by civilized men to teach the New 
World savages the finer Christian points of 
massacre and execution. With similar sympa- 
thies Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., in his “The Last 
Stand of Chief Joseph” recounts the unyielding 
dignity and humanity of a tribe driven 1,300 
miles across the Far West by the righteous white 
settlers who had displaced them. William Bran- 
don’s “The Wild Freedom of the Mountain 
Men” profiles a special rootless frontier breed 
that chose to drive and survive alone. Lloyd 
Graham's “Blondin, the Hero of Niagara,” and 
Evarts Erickson’s “When New England Saw the 
Serpent,” provide off-trail color to some of the 
more portentous essays. Agnes Rogers’ “The 
Undimmed Appeal of the Gibson Girl” is a 
brief curtain call of a figure from the past who 
has since lost some of her clothes and poise. 

Liberally illustrated with brilliant reproduc- 
tions of paintings, sketches, and photographs, 
A Treasury of American Heritage is a book 
that teases the reader on from essay to essay. 
The writing is often brilliant and always inter- 
esting. The articles provide the excitement of 
rummaging around in the family attic and lift- 
ing the lids on the treasures in old forgotten 
trunks. 

FREDERICK S. KILEY 
Trenton State College 
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Price of Best Sellers 


The Denatured Novel by Avtsert D. VAN Nos- 
TRAND. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
1960. 224 pages, $3.50. 

Mr. Van Nostrand’s pouting exposé of the 
manufacture of less-than-great novels loses a 
little of its effectiveness by failing to consider 
the historical implications of its theme. The 
Denatured Novel glibly' describes the modern 
climax of a formula that has existed ever since 
booksellers have courted popular taste, The 
flood of travel books and gothic romances in 
the eighteenth century came as a result of the 
publishers’ ability to see what type of literature 
would yield the greatest profit. Grub Street, 
Madison Avenue’s prototype, contained a regi- 
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pay for. D. ‘oe was a master at 
lic’s reading weakness into hard cash. Dickens 


to the sales vibrations of a book. 

The modern denatw.i novel follows a for- 
mula that substitutes soap opera fulfillments for 
the vision of reality that characterizes great lit- 
erature, A pattern develops in the popular 
form, such as the pattern established by Mar- 
garet Mitchell's Gone with the Wind. This for- 
mula sustains a number of imitations for a time 
until another replaces it. The pattern formed 
by John P. Marquand’s Point of No Return, 
for instance, gives rise to a host of imitative 
books, such as Executive Suite, Cash McCall, 
The Power and the Prize, The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit. Mr. Van Nostrand carefully ex- 
amines these novels, and his insights vonvince 
the reader that perhaps our writers are not pro- 
ducing the best literature. Still, he loses much 
critical force by presuming to dictate what the 
modern literary production ought to be. Swift's 
magnificent Gulliver's Travels blossomed from 
the garbage heap of travel books; many of the 
eighteenth-century giants took satirical root in 
the expectations engendered by inferior popu- 
lar works. 

The Denatured Novel does lucidly define the 
popular novel. The book interestingly details 
the intricate engineering that goes on behind 
the facade of art. But the publishers seem to 
have played a joke on the text. The bright 
jacket describes the contents in a fashion that 
places the book in the popular Confidential 
genre that pretends to divulge all the dirty 
secrets that take place behind the scenes. 

F.S.K. 


Mail-Order Menace 


The Smut Peddlers by JAMES JACKSON KIL- 
PATRICK, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1960. 323 pages, $4.50. 
This investigation of pornography rackets ex- 

poses a mail-order industry that flourishes .in 

spite of moral and legal disapprobation. Dis 
guising himself as several unwitting and curious 
seekers cf visual erotica, Mr. Kilpatrick managed 
to uproot the sly, evasive tactics of houses which 
deal in pornography. He describes a porno- 
graphical lonely hearts club and a film source 
that thoroughly investigates its customers before 
risking the release of its wares. Soil of the 








and products of these nomad com- 
hair-tising. The book intelligently 
confused thinking that couples 
art with the sick products of 
mail-order appeals that lurk in the back pages 
of cheap magazines. Mr. Kilpatrick writes, 
“. . . For every postal case involving a Lady 
Chatterley or a ‘Naked Maja’ there are a thou- 
sand cases involving hard-core pornography. . . .” 
The Smut Peddlers is a revealing book that re- 
sponsible teachers of young people ought to 
know. 
F.S.K. 


Bargain Books 


German Stories: a Bantam Dual-Language Book 
edited by Harzy SreinHAvER. New York: 
Bantam Books, Inc., 1961. 360 pages, 75, cents. 
Beginning with a general introduction to 

German literature, this collection of <tories 
presents works by Gocthe, Hoffmann, Keller, 
Mann, Hesse, Kafka, and Aichinger in the orig- 
inal German on the left-hand page faced by a 
translation in English on the right-hand page. 
The book combines a literary interest with the 
current popularity of self-teaching methods in 
foreign languages. With a section of grammati- 
cal notes and a vocabulary list, the collection 
suggests self-containment to encourage the lan- 
guage amateur. Still, it would be wise for the 
reader to become familiar with a German gram- 
mar and to have a substautial German-English 
dictionary by his side in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the book as a teaching aid. 

Heavy symbolism characterizes many of the 
stories. In Wolfgang Borchert’s “The Three 
Dark Kings” the New Testament Magi change 
their kingly robes for rags and visit a new- 
born child in a ravaged, postwar Germany. Ilse 
Aichinger’s “Lake Ghosts” tells of a man in an 
outboard motorboat who becomes a kind of Fly- 
ing Dutchman, and of a woman who vanishes 
whenever she removes her sunglasses. The mid- 
region of the subconscious drifts like bog mist 
throughout the stories, reaching gothic climaxes 
in the stories of Hermann Hesse and Franz 
Kafka. 

F.S.K. 


The Genius of the Irish Theater edited by 
S. Barnet, M. Berman, and W. Burto. New 
York: New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Inc., a Mentor original, 1960. 366 
pages, 75 cents. 

Including such rarely anthologized plays as 

Frank O'Connor's In the Train, aud John Mil- 
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lington Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows, The 
Genius of the Irish Theater offers a taste of 
the imaginative drama that gave birth and fame 
to the Abbey Theater. The collection also con- 
tains plays by G. B. Shaw, Lady Gregory, 
W. B. Yeats, and Sean O'Casey. Essays by James 
Joyce and Frank O’Connor suggest the critical 
bite and insight of the Irish sensibility. The 
editors have included a short general introduc- 
tion to the book and individual introductions 
to the plays. Jack B. Yeats’s La La Noo is a 
play that seeks and finds drama in Irish con- 
versation. A marvelous ballet of little ironies 
springs from the dialogue between bored, self- 
pitying characters. Synge’s Deirdre of the Sor- 
rows sweeps through the Irish myth with feeling 
and drama, 

The book is an excellent sampler of the lyric 
wit, comic sense, and dramatic spirit that dis- 
tinguish Irish literary art. 

F.S.K. 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


EpucaTion THRoucH COMMERCIAL TELEVI- 
sion (Louis Hausman speaking at a workshop 
on educational television, Western Michigan 
University, August 9, 1960): “. .. The Tele- 
vision Information Office has been gathering 
material over the past three months for a 
publication that will describe programing in 
the public interest that is presented not by the 
networks but by the broadcaster at the local 
level. 

“From some 250 TV stations around the 
country we have received over 1,000 program 
entries including government and politics, farm 
and conservation, health and social problems, 
informal education, literature and the arts, 
world affairs, leisure-time activities, formal 
education, and community affairs. Some of the 
programs have shown exceptional ingenuity, 
inventiveness, and sensitivity to the needs of the 
community that the station serves. 

“One station commissioned an opera; an- 
other established a course to improve speech; 
a third explored the problems of the prison 
in its community. A good many stations regu- 
larly present programs which seek to acquaint 
the community with current teaching practices 
in the local school system—to help bridge the 
gap between home and school. One station 
has presented a series on mental illness, ex- 
plaining who are the mentally ill and examin- 
ing various aspects of the subject: diagnosis, 
recovery, the outpatient, cost, and bottlenecks 
to ideal treatment and care... .” 








AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS = 


New Materials 


From Lire Macazine, Time and Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y., 
filmstrips, in color, $6.00 each or $5.00 in sets of 
four or more: 

DARWIN DISCOVERS NATURE'S PLAN: 
This filmstrip details the highlights of Darwin's 
eventful career and describes a number of his 
historic experiments. 

THE ENCHANTED ISLES—-THE GALA- 
PAGOS: Here on these weird and fascinating is- 
lands, in the long ago fall of 1835, the young 
naturalist, Darwin, made some of the most en- 
ticing discoveries of his whole life. 

RAINBOW REALM OF TROPIC IN- 
SECTS: This filmstrip shows many of the bril- 
liant insects which Darwin observed in the Bra- 
zilian jungle. Dazzling photographs and scientific 
paintings reveal the astounding arts of mimicry, 
illusion, and impersonation which these insects 
have perfected that they might survive and per- 
petuate their species. 

LIVING ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMERICA: 
The unusual creatures of pampas and jungle are 
shown in dramatic paintings and amazing pho- 
tographs during the tropical day and at night on 
their secret rounds. 


SOUTH AMERICAN FOSSILS: Darwin's fos: 


sil findings set him to thinking of the stupen- 
dous vistas of earthly time. He envisioned the 
mountainous Isthmus of Panama rising slowly 
from the sea and the Pleistocene animals roam- 
ing across this land bridge back and forth be- 
tween the continents of North and South Amer- 
ica. 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO AND THE ANDES 
MOUNTAINS: The cold; stormy, and little 
known land of Cape Horn and the miserly 
primitive Indian who inhabited it gave Darwin 
one of the worst shocks of his whole five-year 
voyage. Photographs of the ports where H.M.S. 
Beagle stopped on the Chilean coast, the ani- 
mals, scenery, and/flowers that Darwin saw, are 
included. 

THE COCOS ISLANDS: While in the Andes 
Mountains, Darwin formed his. theories about 
coral reefs, but it was in the Cocos Islands that 
he put his theories to the test. Here he checked 
the coral reefs and studied how coral polyps 
built their gigantic edifices. 

EVOLUTION TODAY: Year after year, sci- 
ence continues to confirm Darwin's hypotheses. 


This filmstrip gives the most recent 


i 


and ideas on such subjects as the dawn of life 
on eee a 
panorama of evolution. 

SYMBIOSIS-STRANGE PARTNERS IN 
NATURE: Why would a small African bird 


lead a peculiar skunklike animal called 
black 
ants permit woodpeckers to lay eggs 


f 
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Union, this filmstrip tells the story, in gleaming 
photographs, of America’s 49th state and the 
continent's last frontier. 


HAWAILI—soth STATE: This filmstrip is a 


Black beaches, volcanoes, orchids, war canoes, 
and a-Junior League ball—all in magnificent 
color photographs. 


PAUL GAUGUIN: Paul Gauguin painted 
with such brilliance and power that he is, today, 
regarded as one of the world’s foremost artistic 
geniuses. Here are thirty-six of his paintings 
which range in subject matter from the peace- 
ful farms and country folk ,of Brittany to the 
tropic jungles and mysterious natives of the 
South Sea Islands. 


From INTERNATIONAL Fitm Bureau, INc., 332 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIL: 

UNDERSTANDING MATTER AND EN- 
ERGY: film, 18 mins., color, $185. This film 
presents a thorough demonstration of the physi- 
cal properties of matter in its solid, liquid, or 
gaseous state. Animation clarifies molecular ac- 
tion in these three states. Transformation of 
matter into different forms of energy is ex- 
plained. 


WORK AND POWER: film, 14 mins., color, 
$150. A high-school class defines and sees ex- 
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amples of work and power. While on a trip to 
an amusement park, centrifugal force, inertia, 
transfer of power, leverage, and formulas for 
calculating work and power are experienced and 
discussed. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN ACTION: film, 
19 mins., color, $195. The falling-object experi- 
ments of Galileo introduce the six steps of the 
scientific method; modern-day usage of the sci- 
entific method is illustrated by the polio vaccine 
research of Dr. Jonas Salk. 


REACHING INTO SPACE: film, 14 mins, 
color, $150. This is a first film on space rockets 
and satellites. It covers basic considerations of 
modern rocketry, including Newton’s third law. 
Ramifications of space research are enumerated, 
and pictures of astronauts floating under con- 
ditions of zero gravity are shown. 


MYTH, SUPERSTITION, AND SCIENCE: 
film, 13 mins., color, $135. This film is a step- 
pingstone from belief in superstitions to an un- 
ders:anding and use of the sound, systematic 
reasoning of the scientist. 


SCIENCE FAIR: film, 14 mins., color, $150. 
This film details the responsibility of students 
and teachers in presenting a successful fair to the 
community; outlines the area in which P.T.A., 
business, and civic groups may contribute to the 
success of such a student project. 


SCIENCE PROJECT: film, 14 mins., color, 
$150. This film records the adventures of a stu- 
dent building his first science project. It shows 
planning and research stages of the project, then 
the building and presentation stages. 


FORMULAS IN MATHEMATICS: film, 10 
mins., color, $110. A simple formula, D = RT is 
explained and manipulated under varying con- 
ditions to illustrate the timesaving practical 
value of formulas in problem solving. 


LANGUAGE OF ALGEBRA: film, 16 mins., 
color, $165. The idea of substituting algebraic 
symbols for actual objects and manipulating 
these symbols through formulas is developed. 


AXIOMS IN ALGEBRA: film, 13 mins., 
color, $135. The student becomes acquainted 
with axioms and their uses, specifically the addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
axioms. These axioms are illustrated in specific, 
practical, problem-solving examples. 
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From Baitey Fitms, INc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif.: 

ALASKA'S MODERN AGRICULTURE: 
film. 15 mins., color ($150), black and white 
($85). This film traces the historical development 
of farming in Alaska with scenes taken twenty- 
five years ago, showing the struggles of early 
settlers in the Matanuska Valley. These events 
are contrasted with Alaska today. 


From Unitep Wortp Fics, INc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N.Y.: 

ROCKETS AND SATELLITES: film, 134 
mins., color, $135. By integration of live action, 
animation, and models in motion, this film 
points up the achievements of rocketry to date 
and the expectations for the future. The student 
will gain understanding of the principles of 
science involved, of the importance of each of 
the various parts of the rocket, how the rocket 
can be placed in orbit, and how its pay load can 
be safely returned to earth. 


From Coronet Fits. 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, IIL: 

WORLD WAR I, THE BACKGROUND: 
film, 1344 mins., black and white, $75. Events 
which led to the war are presented. Explained 
are the power conflicts between European na- 
tions, the Balkan wars which preceded the major 
conflict, and the nationality problems which di- 
vided Austria-Hungary. The film starts with the 
period around 1870 and ends with the Austrian 
troops invading Serbia in 1914, after the as- 
sassination of Austrian Archduke Ferdinand by 
a Bosnian revolutionary. 

WORLD WAR I, THE WAR YEARS: film, 
13% mins., black and white, $75. The history of 
the war is traced from the first battles between 
Austrian and Serbian armies to the signing of 
the Armistice on November 11, 1918. Explained 
in the film are how World War I shattered tra- 
ditional concepts of warfare, how entire indus- 
tries were mobilized to meet the demands of the 
war effort, and how the war zone included whole 
cities and huge areas of farm land. 

WORLD WAR I, BUILDING THE PEACE: 
film, 10 mins., black and white, $60. The prob- 
lems that faced both the victor and the van- 
quished after four years of war are illu: : ted. 
The efforts that went into rebuilding a wa’ t 
Europe are outlined as is President Wilson . 12- 
mous fourteen-point peace program. The ‘:i™ 
shows that, despite the efforts of many men to 
make World War I “the war to end all wars,’ it 
was to contain the seeds from which sprang an 
even worse conflict. 





SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 


Prin., Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 








12th printing: 


Revised and 
Enlarged 
Fourth Edition 


Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found the previ- 





Directions, Practice. Materials, 


Tests and Retests 


on 25 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 


. How to Use an Encyclopedia 

. How to.Make an Honest Report 

. How to Use a Dictionary 

. How to Use a Map 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee W ork 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Use an ; 
. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to,Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 

. How to Make a Current Events Report 
. How to Take Notes 

. How to Draw Conclusivns 

24. How to Remember a Sindy Assignment 


How to Summarize 











ous printings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS ‘so helpful that the book is now in 
use in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes of many thousands 
of schools. 


Take advantage of the twelfth large printing—the fourth Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of September, 1959-—to bring the benefits of this book to the social- 
studies students and teachers, and the librarian, in your school. In this one book 
there are 25 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social studies; increase 
the number of useful skills taught in your school; and relieve teachers and librar- 
ians of endless detail work. Order your copy of the fogrth Revised, Enlarged 
Edition today! } 

fs 
List price of book, $2.40; list price df key, 20¢ 


201205 Lexington Ave. 
Sweet Springs, Missouri 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 











Postmaster: Please send notice of un- 
deliverable copies on Form 3579 to 
The Clearing House, 205 Lexington 
Avenue, Sweet Springs, Missouri. 
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Y UNIVERSITY 


offers 
STUDY ABROAD PROGRAMS 


Summer, 1961 


Southeast Asia Seminars and Round-the-World Trip 
© Seven weeks from July 1 to August 31 
© Seminars in Japan, Hongkong, Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand, 
and India . 

@ Six college credits can be earned 

©@ No charge for tuition 

© Cost of trip: $1,800.00 

@ For further information write to: 
Dr. HAROLD FELDMAN 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 





Seminar in Florence 
@ Four weeks from June 24 to July 24 
@ Program includes study of Italian art, civilization, and lan- 
guage studies 
© Four college credits can be earned 
@ Cost of tuition, room and board: $340.0¢ 
e For further information write to: 
Dr. fers RADITSA 
15 West 67 Street 
New York 23, New York 





European Tour 
@ Four-week land tour by motor coach arranged by the Youth 
Travel Club Universal. 
e The itinerary includes Portugal, Spain, Mallorca, Southern 
France, Monaco, and Italy. 
Cost of trip (exclusive of trip to and from Europe), lodging 
and food: $460.00. 
Air travel to Lisbon and return from Rome may be arranged 
at reduced rates. 





Optional extensions to include Austria, Switzerland, and France 
or Greece available 
For further information write to: 
PROFESSOR LOUIS PECORA 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 




















